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AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS 

Stephen B ana’s The Clorhing of Clio: A study of die representation of history in nineteenth-century Britain and 
France was published last year. 

Connie Hensley’s most recent collection of poems. Moving In. was published last year. 

Tom Botlomare’s books include Modern Interpretations of Marx. 1981. 

Christopher Brown's most recent book. Scenes of Everyday Life: Dutch genre painting of the seventeenth 
century was published last year. 

J. M. Corking’s Proust: Collected essays on the writer and his art was published in 1983. 

David Coward is a lecturer in French at the University of Leeds. 

Patricia Craig is working on a study of Northern Irish poetry' and fiction. 

Michael Crowder is Professor of History at the University or Botswana. 

C. S. L. Davies is a Fellow of Wadham College. Oxford. 

Russell Davies, formerly film critic of the Observer, will present a new series of Saturday Review on BBC2 
from June I . 

Bernard Dixon is European Editor of Biotechnology. 

CeUna Fox is Keeper of Paintings. Prints and Drawings at the Museum of London. 

Frands Ghtlts is a journalist on the Financial Times. ' 

John House is co-organizer of the current Renoir exhibition at the Hayward Gallery. London. 

Simon Jenkins is Political Editor of The Economist. 

Peter Kemp is the author of H. O. We/ir and the Culminating Ape, 1983. 

Erie Korn is an antiquarian bookseller in London. 

Christopher Lawrence is a lecturer in the History of Medicine at the Wellcome Institute. London. 
Grevel Llmtop’s edition of De Quincey's Confessions of an English Opium- Eater and Other Writings will be 
published later this year. 

David Norbrook is the author of Poetry and Politics in the English Renaissance, 1984. 

William V. O’Brien's The Conduct of Just and Limited War was published in 1981. 

Garry O’Connor is the author of Darlings of the Gods , 1984. 

Julia D’Faolaln's most recent novel. The Irish Signorina. was published last year. 

D. W. D. Owen is a lecturer in Philosophy at Mansfield College. Oxford. 

Geoffrey Parker is Professor of Early Modern History at the University of St Andrews. 

Anlhony Price is a lecturer in Philosophy at the University of York. 

Victor Rothwell is the author of Britain and the Cold War 1941-1947. 1982. 

Margarita Russell's Visions of the Sea: Hendrick C. Vrootn and the origins of Dutch marine painting was 
published in 1984. 

Michael Sanderson's From Irving to Olivier: A social history of the acting profession in England J 800-1983 was 
published earlier this year. 

S. Schocnbaum's books include William Shakespeare: A documentary life, 1981 . 

John Stevenson is currently working on a study of the life and times of William Cobbett. 

Galen Strawson teaches Philosophy at St Hugh's College. Oxford. 

Gary Taylor is Associate Editor of The Oxford Shakespeare. 

William Thomas is a Student of Christ Church. Oxford. 

A. K. Thorlby is (he editor of The Penguin Companion to Literature: Europe, 1971. 

E. S. Turner's An ABC of Nostalgia was published last year. 

John Turner's Lloyd George’s Secretariat was published in 1980. 

Stanley Uys Is the Londpn Editor of The South African- Morning Group of Newspapers. , 

Stanley Wells's Re- Editing Shakespeare for the Modern Reader, was published last year. 

Keith Wrtghtun's most recent- book Is. English Society 1580-1680, 1982. ■ •>-. 


SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS ON_ 

The TLS of April 14. 1910, carried a review of 
The Rise of South Africa by G. E. Cory, from 
which these extracts are taken. 

[This study] by Professor Cory, of the Rhodes 
University College. Grahamstown, 
approaches more nearly to a high standard of 
historical writing than any book we have yet 
seen on South African history. . . . After a 
brief sketch of Ihe origin of the Dutch settle- 
ment at the Cape this volume, the first of four 
contemplated, is almost entirely concerned 
with the fortunes of the eastern province .... 
The two English conquests and the intervening 
retrocession to the Dutch are admirably de- 
scribed, and the idiosyncrasies of the succes- 
sive governors are sketched with commend- 
able brevity and lucidity. There is, however, 
one curious omission. Thomas Pringle, the 
only South African poet known to the outside 
world, is but twice mentioned, and on both 
occasions in a manner depreciatory of his testi- 
mony with regard to controversial matters. 
Pringle undoubtedly after his return to Cape 
Town took a bitter view of all dealings of South 
Africans with the natives, and he may have 
been as wrong-headed as Professor Cory rep- 
resents him; but at any rate his experiences as 
one of the earliest settlers on the Baviaans 
River and his enthusiastic poems on the life he 
and his companions led should have awakened 
a sympathetic chord in so great a lover of the 
eastern province as Professor Cory, or at any 
rate have raerited special notice in his accounts 
of the early settlements .... When dealing 
with the notorious “Black Circuit” of 1812-13 
the author finds no difficulty in exposing the 
exaggerations of the missionaries Read and 
Vanderkemp’s accounts of Boer atrocities; but 
nevertheless even he leaves an unpleasant im- 
pression of the contemporary state of feeling 
about natives when he relates that a Dutch man 
and woman were punished only with fines of £1 
and £5 respectively for brutally maltreating a 
Hottentot girl guilty of some very trivial off- 
ence. There always have, no doubt, been ex- 
tremely injudicious and even pernicious mis- 
sionaries, in South Africa, men. inclined to 
judge the colour of the soul by the colour of a 
person’s outward skin. 


have always found an echo; but in the main ih, 
missionaries have upheld a standard of Oirkt 
inn treatment for a less civilized race which is 
otherwise apt to be neglected in an unsettled 
community. Further, it may be safely asserted 
that the very high level of native policy peculiar 
to the Cape is due largely to the teaching and 
influence of missionaries who insisted, some- 
times perhaps out of season, on treating the 
Kaffirs as children, all the more to be protected 
for their savage ignorance. But even though In 
this one point Professor Coiy seems to us 
somewhat unfair, his motive for this attitude, 
which is finally to destroy the impression, once 
unduly prevalent in England and among sec- 
tions of South Africans, that the Boers were 
peculiarly ruthless in their treatment of the 
natives, is eminently justifiable .... 

Indeed, one of the strongest and pleasantest 
features of the volume is the justice done to the 
stalwart simple-minded Dutch pioneers of the 
Eastern Province. Whnt the Eastern Province, 
no less than the rest of South Africa, owe t to 
these men is sometimes forgotten, but the ba- 
lance is redressed in this volume . ... But the 
most interesting chapter in the book is thu 
devoted to an account of Slagter’s Nek. It is 
certainly clearer than any other narrative of 
this critical event in South African history that 
we have ever seen, and is not only dear but 
instinct with sympathy and comprehension of 
all parties concerned in it. There is a touch of 
the true artist in the picture of those muddle- 
headed, blundering, and simple old Boen con- 
spiring in their dogged, unintelligent waj 
against what seemed to them intolerable - tkat 
they should be harried by Hottentot merewur- 
ies; and though the death sentence on the chid 
offenders was legally and morally justifiable, it 
is obvious from this exhaustive;, and impartial 
narrative that the Government would have 
been better advised to deal more leniently rift 
the foolish fellows. Apart from the claims of 
fair history, it seems to us one of the not 
impressive signs of the closer union, of the 
South African races that so just and almost 
tender an account of an incident which has u 
long excited the bitterest controversy should 
now at length have become possible .... 
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The key that unlocks the 
door to the book that 
sold over 4 million 
copies worldwide. 

“The book’s narrow width 
belies its breadth . . . Eco 
manages to span several 
decades' worth of critical 
theory in only 80 pages. He 
even manages to fit in an 
elegant discussion of post- 
modernism ... It is an 
excellent oil-stone for 
sharpening ideas ... his 
vigorous intellect throws up 
such a cloud of ideas it is 
hard to remain unaffected.” 

Benjamin Woolley, 
Listener 

“flans of Umberto Eco’s 
gripping, profound and 
best-selling monastery-set 
medieval whodunnit should 
enjoy his reflections on what 
it, and creative writing, is 
about . . . even newcomers 
to him." Richard Barkley, 

Sunday Express 

£4.95 

David Lodge 

OUT OF THE 
SHELTER 

Here is a David Lodge 
novel you wont have 
waiT - for reasons 
explained in the 
Introduction. 

The book reads .freshly and 
well, a precise depiction of a 
boy growing, to adolescence 
in post-war Britain and then 
in Germany... well worth 
anyone’s attention.” . 

.'. Robert Nye, Guardian 

"A charming period piece, 
heavy with nostalgia f for 
vanished chfldhood” 

Philip Howard, 

The Times 

Tfs beautifully done.. . It may 
i not be comic in a way we ■ 
have come to expect from 
David Lodge, but ‘it 
has the effect of cbtnedy in 
that it leaves you; yrith : a - 
sense! of possibility Without 
sentimentality." • 

Jan&McLoughlin, 

Punch Magazine 

"Tells the ; . ; story of a bdyls 
coming to manhood ; with 
frestaess, with .wit and! With, 
unforced • syiripathy...The 
accuracy of its observation : 
and the gentle humour thfct • 
inforfris. /it are rare enough 
Qualities at any time,” .. 

Paul Bailey, 

■ The Standard 

i • £8.95 
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Summaries of distinction 


I ain McGilchrist 

MARGARET DRABBLE (Editor) 

The Oxford Companion to English Literature 
Fifth Edition 

1,155pp. Oxford University Press. £15. 

0 19 866130 4 

NORTHROP FRYE, SHERIDAN BAKER and 
GEORGE PERKINS 

The Harper Handbook lo Literature 
563pp. Harper and Row. £7.95. 

0060422173 

Who reads the Oxford Companion to English 
Literature'! The “general reader”, naturally en- 
gaged in general reading - say half-way 
through Phineas Redux - is not going to be 
seized with a sudden urge to look up the plot 
summary; nor will he want to select his next 
engagement by reading a condensed version of 
The Way We Live Now, still less by looking up 
the titles of Etherege's plays, or the life of 
Quarles. If we are honest, he is much more 
likely to come across such subjects in a work of 
criticism, something the general reader, if he is 
sane, should not (generally) be reading. Apart 
from being useful for winning bets, the main 
justification of the book, like that of ail good 
reference books, is that it is itself a good read. 
There is no book harder to put down than the 
dictionary of etymology, a heavenly instru- 
ment of delay; like a poem by Ernpson or a 
game of squash , it appeals naturally to the lazy , 
giving such a generous return on a small invest- 
ment of time. 

As a good read, the old Oxford Companion 
lo English Literature , edited by Sir Paul 
Harvey, barely qualifies. It has a few good 
anecdotes; for example. Lady Holland saying 
to Tom Moore about his Lalla Rookh, which 
was then enjoying a vogue all over Europe, 
“Mr Moore, I have not read your Larry 
O'Rourke; I don’t like Irish stories”. But that- 
espedalfy spread thin - is not the same thing as 
being good to read. “Curious and irresistible" 
to Anthony Burgess, the Companion has al- 
ways seemed to me curiously resistible, with its 
baleful lists of titles and dates. An astonishing 
achievement for one man - it involved him in 
reading three five-act plays a day - it none the 
less suffers from too little rather than too much 
personality, lightened though- it sometimes is 
by touches of wry humour or hohest prejudice. 
His lives lack life, his characters character. 
Brief lives should have zest as well as pith.' 

No better confirmation of this could be 
looked for than the new Oxford Companion 
lo English Literature, 'edited by Margaret 
Drabble, a book one turns to with constant 
pleasure, and which achieves the seemingly 
impossible task of being both lively and judi- 
cious at once. It is a book with much style and 
little prejudice. Drabble gently refers to her 
predecessor’s .volume as “mudr-loved” and 
"idiosyncratic”, a bit like an aged family pet 
that finally had to be put down. Her own 
volume Is less idiosyncratic, but more interest- 
ing and more daring - and at the same time 
more reliable. Age-old stories faithfully re- 
ported by Harvey are reluctantly set aside by 


her scholarly contributors. This mortality 
among myths is particularly marked when it 
comes to Elizabethan deaths. Sidney did not, 
after all, leave off his thigh armour deliberately 
so as not to be better armed than the marshal of 
the camp, nor, it seems, did he hand his water 
bottle to a dying man, saying, "Thy necessity is 
yet greater than mine"; Greene, sadly, died 
not of a surfeit of Rhenish wine and pickled 
herrings, but more probably, and prosaically, 
of the plague; Ascham did not beggar himself 
by his addiction to cock-fighting and gambling, 
but by looking after his mother-in-law. I hardly 
dared look up the life of Bacon, incase 1 should 
learn that it did not, after all, come to an end 
stuffing a frozen chicken; but the authors spare 
our feelings by drawing a veil over the events, 
perhaps unwilling to appear credulous, but un- 
able to find positive reasons for rejecting the 
story. (It is a pity that Pope's description of 
Bacon as “wisest, brightest, meanest of man- 
kind” has been omitted; and references to his 
“rich and omate” prose style, and to the "orna- 
mentation of his manner”, seem open to mis- 
understanding - especially as Sir Thomas 
Browne’s prose style goes, remarkably, un- 
remarked.) If such tales have disappeared, it 
may partly be that they are no longer needed, 
for the whole piece tries to show the man. The 
arrangement of information is often so skilful 
that, although the necessary dates and titles are 
there, the entries have a vivid uncluttered feel 
which makes them easier to read than the 
pieces they have replaced. 

One of the main sources of interest in the 
book will be the many entries on the literary 
world since Harvey. Even more than in other 
areas the selection here is bound to be conten- 
tious, and every reviewer will have his own 
irritating preferences. But what impressed me 
most was again the degree to which potentially 
contentious or problematic figures - for exam- 
ple, Ihe Powys brothers (each of whom gets a 
sizeable entry) or Robert Graves - are char- 
acterized miraculously well and fairly. In addi- 
tion Drabble dares - but could she have not? - 
to include pieces on the major literary critical 
movements, which are for the most part 
masterpieces of even-handedness and lucidity 
in an area where obscurity and factionalism 
often predominate. • 

The old Companion had 871 pages of en- 
tries, and the new one h&s 1,099; with only a 
quarter rs much space again, the new one has a 
great deal of new ground to cover, and a very 
large number of entries have been expanded. 
Some things have had to go, and these have 
been mainly of two kinds: classical allusions, 
and those that are covered by Brewer’s Dio 
tionary of Phrase and Fable. In essence, these 
are the very things a “companion” should con- 
tain: where and what Ram Alley was, or the 
history of an “angel”, are 'exactly what the 
reader actually engaged in reading (rather than 
Criticism) wants from a reference book; and 
now more than ever the incliisldri of classical 
mythological entries would be a valuable ser- 
vice. But size dictates (heir omission; one now 
neCds three books, not one. . 

A typical page of Harvey includes the MCC, 
the Mary Celeste and a contemptuous tenp for 


a Presbyterian clergyman, “Mas John", none 
of which entries contains any sign of its literary 
credentials. All this has gone, and a beautiful 
entry with the names of twenty literary horses 
(Harvey missed Richard II's Barbary) has dis- 
appeared, taking with it Hrimfaxi, “dewy 
mane”, the Horse of Night in Scandinavian 
mythology. Johnson's cat Hodge appears to be 
the only animal to have survived the purge. 

F. T. Buckland, the Victorian naturalist, goes 
out with his age; Valdry Larbaud, no longer 
read for his Enf an tines, joins him in the dark. 
How well and how justly this sifting has been 
done can be measured by the treatment of 
figures such as F. D. Maurice and John Short- 
house, whose entries have been revised, shar- 
pened and made more interesting, and by the 
fact that Mayhew gets a place where before he 
was nol mentioned at all. 

Harvey's volume is a historical document, as 
interesting now as this new time-capsule of late 
twentieth-century critical thinking is destined 
one day to become. Harriet Wilson, who 
would “not say why and how 1 became at the 
age of fifteen, the mistress of the earl of 
Craven”, is no longer too shocking to be in- 
cluded: she won’t catch the eye next to James 
Kirkup (smaller entry than in Who's Who , and 
less entertaining). To be eligible you must be 
bom before 1939, and this produces some ano- 
malies - eg, Adrian Henri can have an entry 
but not Brian Patten, though both, with Roger 
McGough, appear under “Liverpool poets". 
Margaret Drabbte herself was bom in that 
year, thus neatly and ambiguously placing her 
on the very edge of acceptance; which is 
exactly where we find her, her entry modestly 
appearing, and with time disappearing, on the 
disposable dust-jacket, where, judging by 
the accompanying photograph, she relishes 
the irony of her position. (Harvey gets a 
substantial place in the new book itself.) 

The scope is wide and encompasses the 
Beatles (though not the Rolling Stones) 
as well as Philip Larkin - in fact in one article 
they both appear, and it has nothing to do with 
1963. Bob Dylan appears under “Beat Genera- 
tion”, those who looked for escape “through 
drive and accelerations charged by wheels, 
drugs, sex, drink or talk”..There are many 
ipore- American writers In general. "Angry 
Young Men” gets an entry; ahd so dbes “James. 

• Bond”, the “debonair hero of the thrillers of I. ' 
'Fleming, and of their celluloid successors, 
repeatedly engaged, as *007, Licensed to Kill’, 

• in daring acts of espionage involving evil 

foreigners and dangerous and - beautiful 
women, from which he invariably emerges 
triumphant”. - . 

- From the academic world, it is good to see 
Richard Ellmann and Richard Cobb included, 
but one wonders why, if so, hardly any other 
living critics or historians who are not also 

• poets or novelists are here. George Steiner 
wrote a novella; here immortalized by the 
phrase “the. blackmail of transcendence ... the 
virus of Utopia”. Richard Hoggart is in, and so 
is A. L. Rowse, who should be pleased to find 
himself described as “poet, biographer and 
Tudor historian”. The Dark Lady, however, 
does not make it, though Emilia Bassano does* 


(under Lanier); the editor does not endorse 
Rowse's theory of their identity. 

Perhaps the hardest area of all to assess is 
that of the contemporary novelist and play- 
wright. Doris Lessing gels an entry two-and-a- 
half times as long as Lessing the critic, whom 
Macaulay called "beyond all dispute, the first 
critic in Europe” , and who had an enormous 
influence on the appreciation of English litera- 
ture in general, and of Shakespeare in particu- 
lar. Length, or course, is not. a measure of 
esteem: Saturday Night and Sunday Morning 
has an entry three times as long as Jumpers 
simply because it has a retell able plot. But it is 
at this point that one begins to sense the dan- 
gers of proximity for those who composed 
these pieces. There is a tendency to fatal 
phrases such as "distinguished philosopher and 
historian of ideas”, “q brilliant generation of 
French critics” - a tendency which reaches its 
most delicious in the final sentence of the entry 
for Geoffrey Grigson: "His wife Jane Grigson 
(nie Mclntire, 1928- ) is a distinguished 

writer on food and cookery.” Harvey’s friends 
get cooler treatment, and though such judg- 
ments may well be borne out by time, it is as 
well to let time and the reader decide for them- 
selves. An undistinguished writer has no busi- 
ness in the book - unless he is distinguished^ 
so, like William McGonngall or Amanda Ros, 
both making their first appearances in this edi- 
tion. Such phrases even work agajnst their sub- 
jects: can one imagine “Kant, q distinguished 
philosopher", or “Byron, a distinguished 
poet"? 

As well as the principal literary magazines, 
some literary agents and book prizes are in- 
cluded: the Booker. Prize entry lists all the 
winners down to Anita BTOokner, a policy with 
obvious weaknesses. W. H. Smith (though not 
Private Eye) finds a place, with its interesting 
family history, possibly because of Its Literary 
Award. Catch-phrases such as “dissociation of 
sensibility” and “objective correlative" are 
treated with an appropriate detachment and a 
sense of idiot’s own distaste for their popular- 
ity. Thou the entries on literary and critical 
theories are finely handled, the bias towards 
the contemporary comes out in ihe fact that 
there is a good delineation of Hermeticisrti (the 
twentieth-century Italian school), but no entry 
forthe Hermetic phi!psopH!y7wiiicli had such 
■ aii impact on scvobteeftth^reiltury literature, 
'.and plays so great a part in the poetry of Hehry" 
1 Vaughan and the writings ' of . Jifa brother ■ 
Thomas. Hermes Trismegistus gets an entry, 
but the nature of the philosophy, notoriously 
.difficult to characterize simply, is left to the 
imagination; besides, the reader who dqes not 
know that the term Hermetic philosophy refers 
. .to Hei^esTrUfoegistus would be no better off. 

Political movements tend to the same bias, 
nol so much qf right or left as of the moment. 
■Women’s suffrage gets a long entry; the Re- 
form Bills get in , too , with a short one, presum- 
ably because they were necessary milestones 
on the road to women’s suffrage (and because 
they weft in the old. Companion anyway) . But 
where are the articles on the reform of the Poor 
Laws, on child labour, or even on Enclosure 
all topMof Immediate and obvious application 


Patriarchal Structures ill Shakespeare’s ’ 
Drama . . '!•• •.•■• -i / 

PETER : ERIGKSONf ‘ : ' 

Ip older to ^sessthei role-of sexual politics in 
«Mk»pearie*s drama, Erickson contends, we must .see. 
that’the plays have two forms of patriarchy. A distinction ... 
between ruthless and Benevolent versions of patriarchy . 

1 avmrL t 1 ... ■ j j* •• 


Shakespearean Iconodasm 
jA^4-SIEMOW • 


• Qk i. y (naaequate ana concraaic^ry uaiiuouiai 

Shakespeare magically transcends patriarchal attitudes or, 
ql t* °tBef hand, that it is anachronistic to expect . ■ • 
? ha f }?PW*te tp possess any critical perspective since he 
>ouJd hot possiply have sttxid outride the patriarchal 
cttltiire to. which he belonged. Shakespeare’s frequent 
ttoderinining of tyrannical patriarchy demonstrates the 1 


The term? “image", “icon", and “emblem" occur almost 
everywhere in modern criticism of Shakespeare. A major 
portion of the criticism that employs this terminology pas 
been dominated by the assumption that the visual and 
verbalelements of the play cohere as unified'; 
embodiments of conceptual content and. that the.. l \ C „ 
principles Which underlie Shakespeare 1 ? artistic practice ; 
derive from RenaissanceNfio -Plato nipmor Medieval . 


RenaissanceEloque^e..;: ^ 

Studies in the Theory ana Practice or Renaissance ; 
Rhetoric ' . . ; 1 ■ 


Edited b 


X MURPHY 


P *. ‘Y*»,? c n5inveiy appiieo., • . , 

• ^xaminingiri depth awide range of plays, Enckson s 
P°?k makes ari original contribution to the study of male 

•M 8 ^^^Sre»8 P lays. 1 ' V: 

Hardback, ^Z4ppj 0-520-04806-7 

-i 

*.* • > .. •• . - •• 

■ I | *r . - . * ,* ■ — 

i i i • - - 1 - • - 'i , 1 1 


discords within theplays and hrgu In ethat {Shakespeare s 
artistic practice refracts the tensions that gave rise tq 
Reforirnttioniconoclasm/ •" ^ ^ ^ ; ; • ! ;, • 

Through the close analysis of specific works and a more 
general survey of the cultural and especially the religious 
formerit of the Elizabethan age* this book delineates , 
Shakespeare’s iconodasm and suggests affinities between, 
it and current ways qf thinking about literature aqd 
ourselves.. . • •. . • . , : 

£20.95 • Hardback 3Q0pp 0-320-05031-2 


m a a z 

Scholars have long recognized both the persuasive . • 

influence and the bewildering complexity of rhetoric in . . 
the Renaissance. But these recognitions have not led to 
systematic scholar ly investigation, much less to a . 

. comprehensive histoiy-.of: the subject . 

In Renaissance Rhetoric, twenty-three essays by 
incernationdly.respe^tcd authorities define Renaissance 
rhetoric and explore ltscontributlon to literary .political, 
religious, fin guisticj philosophical and education^ > 
discourse in F twice, Italy. Germany, England, Spain and 
the Low Countries over three centuries: The essays • 


practice In the Renaissance and represent the first major 
step. toward a systematfehnaerstanding of this formative 
influence on the entire.raiige of written and spoken 
utterance in the early modern period. 

£25.95 Hardback - ; 528pp ;^0-520-04543-2 : 
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to the history of English literature? An in- career at the bar because of epilepsy, mul 
triguing article on Black British literature he retired to grow fruit in Tcddington. 
appears to class Indians, and indeed all Asians, “Blackmore was a sincere and kindly but re- 

as black, a practice which makes it seem arbit- served and eccentric man, absorbed in his 

rary to exclude other non- Anglo-Saxon writers experimental fruit-farming." 
like Conrad merely on account of the colour of But Drabble does equally well on the living 

their skin. and recent dead. William Golding’s entry not 

English literature has foggy margins, and in only tells us that he was lieutenant in command 

them lurk writers from other cultures, philo- of a rocket ship, but catches his later crotchet!- 

sophers, scientists and political thinkers. The ness at finding himself “the raw material of an 

problem of whether greatness alone is enough, academic light industry". Arthur Waley, it 

or whether there must be some definite con- transpires, taught himself the languages while 

nection with English literature, is never really working in the Print Room of the British 

solved. Perhaps it is felt that the truly great Museum, and nevervisited the Far East. There 

philosophers, scientists or whatever will have are good epitomes of Burbara Pym and Stevie 

had their influence anyway, and that those who Smith - apparently “Not Waving But Diowii- 

are lesser fry will not be missed even if they did: ing" was first published in Punch. The greut 

they are frills on the cutlets of the honest difference between this volume and its pre- 

English novel, and they can wait. Freud is decessor is in showing us what people and their 

much expanded, Jung is included for the first writings were like, as well ns when the works 

time. Harvey had a fair selection of eighteenth were published and what they were culled. The 

and nineteenth-century German philosophers, new entry on Havelock Ellis is much the same 

including Fichte, Schelling and Herder, for length as the old, but is far more informative 

their literary influence; but little outside this about both man and work. The piece on Derek 

group, the English empiricists and a few Great Walcott is so good that someone who had 

Masters. Drabble has extended the philo- never read his poems could gather from it n fair 

sophical range; for example, there is an excel- idea of their highly idiosyncratic style, 

lent piece on Kierkegaard, and Vico gets in. In A single quotation often does much work. “I 
the mistier realms Croce and Collingwood now set things down tumulluariiy, as if 

are there, Klein and Wollheim are not. Art tumbled out of a Sack" can only be Aubrey; 
historjans-Berenson,Burckhardt,Gombrich, Ruskin's comment on Kate Greenaway fixes 
Clark - find a place. them both in a miniature poem: "no gasworks! 

Painters and composers pose different prob- no waterworks, no mowing machines, no sew- 

lems. Harvey put painters in if they were too ing machines, no telegraph poles . . My 

big to ignore. Drabble takes a more rigorously favourite entry is that on Lord Herbert of 

literary line: out goes Tintoretto, and in comes Cherbury. Herbert was, unlike his brother 

John Martin, whose colossal literary influence George, not a man of modesty. His adventures 

both here and abroad was overlooked by are recounted by himself in his Life, “a 

Harvey; it is exceptionally well described here remarkable document, not least for its un- 

(the spirit of Cecil B. de Mi lie is invoked, but abashed presentation of its author's martial 

de Miile himself does not qualify for an entry), valour, success with women, truthfulness, 

Composers have less influence on literature, sweetness of breath, and other virtues". At the 

and there might have been something to be outbreak of the Civil War, he splendidly re- 
said for cutting them out altogether. If classical tired to Montgomery Castle and "declined to 

allusions are banished because they are dealt become involved. The castle was threatened by 

with in another work, composers might fall by royalists in 1644, and he admitted a parliarnen- 

tlie same logic. But their settings of English tary garrison, under SirThomasMyddlet on, in 

poets might go unnoticed that way, and their exchange for the return of his books, which had 

complete absence from what is in the end a been seized ... . When Archbishop Ussher 

woTk of general culture would seem arbitrary, offered him the last sacrament Herbert re- 

Hence Harvey’s original Dowland, Purcell, plied, according to Aubrey, ‘If it did no good 

Handel, Elgar and a very few others (John Bull ’twould not hurt', whereupon Ussher refused' 

because of his supposed connection with the it." There then follows an account of Herbert’s 

National Anthem) are expanded to include major religious treatise, which for its combinn- 

Weelkes, Constant Lambert and Stanford tion of economy and humour deserves quoting 

("There are many songs and part-songs, often in full: 

of considerable beauty, which are still occa- Herbert. De Verire u posiulate, that rclijion I, com- 

sion ally heard ), A piece on Shakespeare in mon to all men and that, stripped of all superfluous 
music would have been worth While for those priestly accretions, it eon bo reduced to five universal 
who are not lucky enough to own Phyllis innate ideas: that there is a God; that lie should lie 
Hartnoll’S book on the subject. worshipped; that virtue ond piety are essential to 

Many Russians, both prose writers and 

poets, are in, no, for r any Influence bu« because MSFtt’tSS 

they are good (Aksakov, Tyutchev). It is completed this work, knelt nnd asked for a sign from 
generally easier to find justifying influences for • heaven to Instruct him whether to publish it or not, 
the nineteenth-century French and German whereupon, “a Loud though yet Gentle noJsc" from n 

writers (at - the least some notable poet has • clear b J ue sk y assured Mm dint lie should. 


usually translated them): Among modern wri- 
ters it seems important to have won a prize of 
some kind, Michel Butor gets an entry (where 
Queneatt, Sarraute, Robbe-Grillet and Tour- 
neur do not), because of his Mancunian experi- 
ence^. Mario Praz could have got away without 
putting In all those years in Manchester; he ■ 
would .certainly have qualified without It, as 


One further improvement in this work is its 
treatment of Middle English , nnd perhaps even 
more, Anglo-Saxon, literature. The Finnsburh 
fragment, for example, is merely a name in 
Harvey; and the classics such as The Wanderer 
and The Seafarer are dismissed by him in a few 
words, whereas here they get intelligent critical 
discussion. But why ig a term such as “kenning” 


perhaps the most knowledgeqble hon-Ehgiish not given an entry? Literary terms are still 
S"? * *2? ; ;inelud^dv : and have\ even been expanded: 
SS nI? •’erahibo”, for e*«impje, has nothing to do with 

traditions , Nptid the less. I iyas sorry to see , charades, butmeans a poem “designed to ex- 

possible ; rhymes with Someone’s 


rr ; rs VJt’sww* ww « urcc °s ctsed, though some riew works of oriental litPr-- 
ecstasies , 'Hns is ivholly to ^sqndert^nd the pture have been incl«dednhe7«/eo/ Genii is 
hghtae», witand subtlety of Grfchaw s etceh-. . ty, though notth^OreahioftHeRed Chamber. 

SA* of 

c6 W actpriiation 0 fMlvjd«^,;Here Babble- larger hav? been lifted 

hasMVeraladysptPges pyef Haryeyr npW'Wtti ; ' ' olltiost Ve vVl^re tfcesnbiedT^' 


the -character 
bfeboth'tq st 
subject; Thfjsi 




the only likeable character i n the 
from the prisoner Barnardine (whorES'l 
entry), not included? Harvey also fS 
him in. Examples could be mul2 
strange selection of Oxbridge col W ' 
worthy of inclusion still is strange * 

It is customary on such occa^oiubf 
few points to query, so here are one „ ' 
Ralegh's fragment should be entitled 
nnd last booke of the Ocean to sJ 
Henry More’s poem is called 
nica (not Psychozoia); Bowles wasedJ 
Winchester, not 1 think WesiminsS' 
the sonnet to the ltchcn); andJohJ 
on Dr Level, beginning "Condemned J 
delusive mine", is for some reason baS 
as beginning with the line “Hisvirtu«& 
their narrow round", a line which mfrfl 
text, the standard text andthebest bouJ 
occurs in the middle of the poem. 1 
One area in which the new Cb^J. 
grently inferior to the old is that of p* 
Words like "hemistich" are omitki 
together, and sapphics and alcaics, vtefti . 
properly described by Harvey with at; ■ 
are now lumped together in oneseutcu, 
asclepiads as metres with "organised mf. 
dactyls and spondees in various 
Even if these metres had not beam’ 
Tennyson and Auden, this looks like r l 
answer, and to remedy it one might ron^ 
Harper Handbook to Literature , whettil! 
number of terms from prosody and rbetce-, 
explained. Tn fact the title is misleading 
no authors or works of literature are tot’ 
the subject is critical terminology, aodfet 
stitulion is symptomatic of what ihfsalj 
for whom it is designed will have lout' 
class, [ 

After the Oxford Companion 
not a good read. The phrases from Horn 
the one book treats so circumspcctysj - 
delivered with earnest reverence. Iraqi} 
part of the available equipment, bun 
page entry beginning "a term original# 
ciron of Greek comedy . . .".The IBM, 
Northrop Frye, one of the authors, is rj 
and one finds him writing, under ’‘Ours; 
(the agrolkos, alazon, e Iron etc): "Tttda 
but crucial job for critics is to recogoa* 
vidual and type at the same time, givofi- 
llicir proportionate due." How reasoot 
sounds, and yet how little such a forint 
do with the “job" of good ciiiitia- ' 
opposite of one’s experience with M 
panion, which manages io be judidobst& 
sounding so. J 

There are a lot of Greek worth W 
and quite n few German ones (Mw* 
There arc some extremely useful 
bibliography. Tills book does have “bo* 
and it also has the regular Jargon 
. dc-aidclc’’, a term the Companion^ 
omits. Not that all the terms a ft * 
or learned: some, like "slick 
“Chicago critic” were Invented only 
“Wayne Booth's term for the 

ETHOS Gustav Frcyfng’s « 

event or Impulse that starts n play *^5 

ACTION Paul de Man says- ^ 

M. H. Abrams . . J 
The view of history which 
book is like the famous Steinberg i 
the world as seen from NewJJJa 
Wayne Booth things go back j^JV^I 
Aristotle. Entries on the Enllgn^^ 
the Rcnaissnnfco (waving about WJJT 
the middle distance) are irresiwWT. 

. <xnt at 1066 And All That 

explain allusions to the Christt s 
history out of which the literature . ^ 
be incomparably more ,3 

students who will buy this book 
dissecting tools with a lot 9? 
in recognition of this, the book • kj 
; chart qf world events In th ^ e ? 

Britain, The Americas) in which ^ 
illusion is perpetuated, pjok^g. , ^ 

wrong end, we see that wmJc . ^ 
middling' along wri ting 
World the Aztec capital o 
bejng erected— a 
. yields a sudden moment, of 
there is probably a <^ eek , 

Garland have- published 
ment! A selective 
t for MS,, by 
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The dwelling-places of obsession 


Alan Hollinghurst 

FRANCIS WVNDHAM 

Mrs Henderson and other stories 

160 pp. Cape. £8. 50. 

o 224 023306 3 

If only Francis Wyndham wrote more .... In 
1975 he published Out of the War , a collection 
of short stories written in his late teens. Now, 
at the age of sixty, he is bringing out a book of 
five stories of exceptional subtlety and interest. 
In between he has done nothing in this line; 
and his is clearly a temperate, even costive, 
muse. Happily Mrs Henderson and other stor- 
ies is a vindication of the dictum that less is 
more. The reserve and precision of Wynd- 
ham’s writing make up for all the books he 
hasn't written and turn this volume, for all its 
slimness, into the story of a life. 

Perhaps one should say. of a sort of life. - 
There is almost nothing of the egocentricity of 
a memoir about it: it is a life of vacancies and 
conundrums, and one whose emotional coher- 
ence must be felt for by the reader. Each story 


is told in the first person, though only the last is 
really about the narrator. Each makes a con- 
tribution to a fragmented, fictional autobiogra- 
phy, ranging from prep school to late middle 
age. The central three stories are deliberately 
linked by characters; the first and last stand 
apart, but are a convincing and credible frame 
to the others. Behind them all one consolidates 
an idea of their narrator, a sophisticated, re- 
tentive personality, whose principal irony is 
the deprecation of himself, and the knowing, 
tactical absorption of our curiosity about his 
affairs into his own obsession with those of 
others. 

The stories in Out of the War, closely 
observed records of provincial life during a 
conflict which was happening elsewhere, also 
displayed a spectral coherence, seeming like 
elements in a novel which had been denied a 
co-ordinating principle. In Mrs Henderson, 
too, the assemblage of period detail, placed 
with graphic exactness, summons up a world of 
amusing and random otherness: clothes, cars, 
songs, forgotten light novelists. But these 
abundant details are scrupulous: they have a 
weight. They are offered as tokens of what fills 


Chronicling the victims 


Nicholas Rankin 

SERGIO RAMIREZ 

To Bury Our Fathers: A novel of Nicaragua 
Translated by Nick Caistor 
253pp. Readers International, 

8 , Strathray Gardens, London N.W.3. 

£9.95 (paperback, £5.95). 

0930523024 

To Bury Our Fathers is the first Nicaraguan 
novel ever translated into English and its 
author is the Vice-President of the Sandinista 
government of that small and embattled Cen- 
tral American country. It draws on the years 
from 1930 to 1961, a period that began with 
revolution and ended in reaction. 

The novel alludes constantly but covertly to 
the facts of Nicaraguan history; a review of the 
book must deal more plainly with them. Early 
on, for example , a crashed plane is found, with 
a skeleton hanging from a hawthorn tree, 
“green slime obscuring the US Marine uni- 
form, a tuft of withered blond hair still clinging 
to the skull. . . . Worms glitter behind the air- 
man’s goggles." The European reader may 
.miss the specific reference: ten years before 
Guernica the United States was using its planes 
in anti-guerrilla operations In Nicaragua. 

The Sandlnistas took their name from a 
national hero of the 1920s and '30s, Augusto 
Sandino. The patriotic guerrilla leader told a 
journalist in 1928, “We are no more bandits 
. than was George Washington. We are protesl- 

• ing against invasion. The United States has 
meddled in Nicaragua for many years." In a 
six-year campaign four thousand US Marines 
■.failed to catch Sandino. It was a fellow 
Nicaraguan, a smiling ex-interpreter called 
Anastasio Somoza (senior), who eventually 

. had Sandino murdered during peace talks in 
1934. Somoza then founded a dynasty which 
ruled Nicaragua 'for four decades.' “He's a 
■.son-of-a-bitch", remarked President; E. p.' 
Roosevelt, "but he's our sonrof-a-bitdi!” 

. Somoza dominates this noVel. althdugh he is . 
•.seldom present and never named. Thrqugh- 

• °“ 1, he Is referred to asW hombre. The Man. 

; "El fiohibre. has been a tnie father to all of us" 

says'S'drunken Colonel of the National Guard, 
one benefipiary of that corrupt paternalism. 
° ut d libmbti breeds' disloyal “sonV* too. - 
, The opposition always fails »n the novel, 
however'gailantiy.'.The old doctor j'who; fire; 

• serves- tKe colossal brain of his. : herb, J Nlca j> 
0 gua> modernist poet Riibfin Dario,, in a jar t >s 

. cheated, of victory iff the presidential elections 
; and. goes , mad/ His^ grand-daughter is de- 
■ • " fl nd^ ip. h-^inidlarly. : rigged. beauty icpntest. 
r . niuslclans gef beateri up arid ’lose, their 
‘nstru'merits'. ■ Attempted coups fizzle put; and 
l 9he platter is torthred and locked in a pan- 
: ., therVcage iri the dictator’s private zbo.i l' r 
i X' Sq ^ !s niyrinidons. actually did piis in 
f -'April p54, arid his plumpson. mid. heir ICp! ^ 
[f ^ W- T^o apd - a.half yeaf s. later ; An.astas.io 
f wasiibdt :dea^to-W-f»pet. 

Pdri2.%iit the revenues' of 


the isolated characters in the novel, by con- 
trast, can only be petty. 

The fragmentation of Nicaraguan resistance 
is reflected in the structure of the novel, a 
complex of thirty-six sections that flash back 
and interweave through ten chapters, three 
parts. The complexity is interesting but poten- 
tially confusing: the reader is grateful for the 
initial outline of the six main narratives, and 
the chronology of events supplied at the back. 

The book is a loving history of failures. It 
ends in 1961 , at a point just before real success 
began. In 1962 the Snndinista Front for Nation- 
al Liberation was founded. Sergio Ramfrez 
wrote this novel in 1973-75 in West Berlin, and 
two years later publicly called for a broad 
alliance with the Sandinislas against the dicta- 
torship. In July 1979 Anastasio Somoza 
(junior) fled his looted country, leaving 50,000 
dead. Sergio Ramfrez joined the revolutionary 
government, together with the only, other 
well-known -Nicaraguan writer, the poet-priest 
Ernesto Cardenal, who became the Minister of 
Culture. Their writings complemented each 
other. 

Given time and peace, Ramfrez may yet 
write a great political novel. To Bury Our 
Fathers is not quite that, for the author is a 
humane man chronicling ordinary victims, 
rather than an ideologue of power. His book is 
rich in vivid and sensuous details of everyday 
life - nylon, shirts over vests, baseball, the 
broken glass set on private walls, herons, 

the warm sally smell of the sea, mixed with ihe 
stench of cattle devoured by vultures in the dislant 
heBt, but also thnt of ripe fruit, of insecticide left 
hanging in Ihe atr by the crop dusters. 

Out of this dense texture of imagery come 
potent emblems. One ageing rebel in exile, 
reduced to living in a shanty, makes piriatas for 
a bare living. These clay containers of sweets 
; apd toys ate used iri a traditional birthday party 
game , da ngled from a rope by an adult over the 
head of a blindfolded child who tries to break it 
Open whb a broom-Jrandje. In. to Bury Our . 

’ Fathers, it seems, el fipnibre always Jerks the 
pifiataoul of reach. ", 

Nick Caistor is Rn experienced British trons- 
’ lator, and has produced a sensitive version of 
the book for a "nori-iprofit-making publishing 
alliance 1 ’. Only the title is markedly changed, 
from the visceral Spanish original tfe pio 
■ Mledo la Sarigre? ( Were you Afraid of the 
Blood?) to the more ambiguous and cerebral 
/ To Bury Our Fathers. 

, Magdalen Nabb’s fourth: Florentine mystery. 
Death'dnlAununn (158pp. Collins. £7.50.', 000 
231973 X); opens with the discovery ■ of a ■ 
- middle-aged woman’s body lh the River Arrio. 

Marshal GuarnaCda solves thd problem of her 
•: . identity, but it’s. not until two years latet that 
Captain Mftestrahgelo finally wraps the -case 
= up” AS MMr** 

\ Str acted plot, : peopled with'; realf deli^atejy 


up a life, whimsical properties of time and 
space; but also, by a masterly sleight of hand, 
they are shown to be the dwelling-places of 
obsession - of strong feelings which make up 
the unspoken subject of the hook :ind which, 
by clever indirection, lend an aura of intimacy 
and confession to these highly secretive stories. 

In "Obsessions", for example, the schoolboy 
goes for tea at the Manor where Jocelyn Fuller, 
his senior at school, is obliged to lake him off 
for a chat. They talk briefly, with a kind of 
earnest insouciance, on the theme “Would you 
say that Flora Robson was u great actress?" 
Later, at Oxford during the war. obsessed with 
the detective novels of Mignon G. Eberhart. 
which he borrows from a branch of the Times 
Book Club accommodated in Elliston and 
Cavell’s, the narrator is invited to dine at the 
Mitre by Jocelyn’s mother. Lady Fuller’s 
obsession is with drinking coffee at the table 
rather than in the "lounge" - a practice for 
which she holds out almost hysterically, but in 
vain. Some years afterwards, “when the war 
was won and life had changed for the better 
... I began to dream about the Manor”. The 
inconsequential! ly of Ihe discrete events and 
uncommunicating lives of which the story is 
composed points to some larger significance, 
which is somehow outside the story, blit 
obscurely revealed in it, ns by a riddle or an act 
of memory-magic. An epigraph from Valtfry 
gives one clue to the procedure: "C’cst ce que 
j’ai d’inhabile, d’incertain, qui est bien moi- 
mfime." The moments of maladroitness nnd 
inconsequence, the fervour of obsessions with 
valueless things, arc the vital symptoms of our 
psychopathology. 

Dwelling a good deal on the glamorous irra- 
tionality of others, our narrator passes through 
his deflected life, his life by proxy. His charac- 
ters all present contrasts to himself by being 
escapees, following the mysterious call of their 
own destinies. In the very funny title story. 
Henderson, a friend of the narrator’s and the 
recipient of disagreeable favours from an 
elderly master, runs away from their prep 


school to join his languid and enigmatic mother 
who, Henderson asserts, has a penis, and is 
invoked as an “aloof hermaphrodite and ele- 
gant sphinx". Jocelyn, in “Obsessions", goes 
off to become the youngest major in the British 
army, involved in something "very dangerous 
and dashing, but so ‘hush-hush’ that it could 
only be described in the vaguest terms 1 '. Jack, 
in “The Half Brother", looked up to for his 
romantic and dissipated way of life, also pur- 
sues some inscrutable fate, and is shot when 
working as a reporter in a Middle Eastern war. 
Ursula, a much elder sister, in the long and 
deeply touching story which takes up half the 
book, goes from gawky upper-class girlhood to 
a life of Sapphic happiness and black rights 
campaigning in New York. “Ursula", plotted 
through a series of recollections spread over 
the narrator's life , draws the book townrds the 
present, exploring a family myth as it develops 
both in reality and in the brother’s conscious- 
ness. Starting from an astute evocation of 
1920s negroism nnd gay bohemia, it deepens, 
towards its concluding tableaux, into a record 
of a life of dedication. 

In the final piece. “The Ground Hostess", 
the distance and detachment that have been 
the implicit subject of the earlier tales them- 
selves come under scrutiny. The narrator's 
mother has died, and though he intends both to 
solemnize nnd exorcize his grief in writing a 
memoir of her he seizes every excuse not to do 
so. Instead his energies are taken over by an 
entirely fictional love affair, born out of a 
series of comic misunderstandings with two 
friends oppressive in their respective altruism 
and egomania. This invented life becomes n 
substitute for doing anything much in the real 
world of W1 1 , which is evoked with Wynd- 
hnm's customary finesse. By a playful volte- 
face lie shows how both narrator and author 
manipulate experience so as to control and 
contain it: in this final story the teller himself 
becomes (he escapee, slipping with agility out 
of the chains of his circumstances into a new 
freedom of happy, and creative, uninvolve- 
.menl. 
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The making of a murder 


Beryl Bain bridge 

RICHARD COBB 
A Classical Education 
156pp. Chatioand Windus/Hogarlli Press. 
£9.95. 

0701 129360 

No one who had read Richard Cobh's earlier 
books. Promenades. Death in Paris , Tour tie 
France, or indeed any of his. studies on French 
history, should have been at all surprised at the 
success of his first full volume of autobiogra- 
phy, Still Life (reviewed in the TLS October 
21. 1985). for everything he has ever written 
has been illuminated by that sense of time and 
place which is supposed, for no good reason, to 
be the province of the novelist. A Classical 
Education continues his autobiogrnphy, and 
reads even more like a novel. From the open- 
ing sentences - “1 was waiting at the barrier at 
the far right end of the Garc Saint- Lnzare. near 
the post office and the exit leading down to (he 
level of the rue du Havre, it was sometime in 
the spring of 1950" - we are pulled headlong 
into a story at once funny and bizarre. 

There is surely nothing more engrossing in 
literature, more readable, than an account of 
events leading to murder. I am not referring to 
those crimes which feature obvious madmen, 
Boston Stranglers, multiple killers, mutilators 
and sadists, but to that sad category of 


violence, the domestic murder. With very few 
exceptions, when reading of such a tragedy, we 
are usually given a potted version of the events 
of months, if not days, preceding the crime, 
after which bloody murder swamps the entire 
narrative. Biographical details of either victim 
or killer arc often sketchy; the corpse was 
thought to have been shy and retiring, the 
assailant, as a boy, was known to have been 
cruel to cats and to have taken a morbid inter- 
est in funerals. In short, we are told nothing 
that vve couldn't have worked out for 
ourselves. A narrative which has such defects is 
about as useful as a medical treatise which fails 
to mention all the symptoms attendant on the 
early stages of a disease, and notes only what 
occurs when the patient is beyond the reach of 
remedies. Cobb makes no such mistake, but 
then perhaps it’s not surprising, seeing he 
went to school with the murderer and was 
acquainted with the victim- 
Edward — and Richard Cobb were in the 
same house at Shrewsbury School. Edward 
came from Dublin, where his father was a dis- 
tinguished consultant. There was an aunt who 
wrote novels under the name of Madame 
Roussel. Possibly influenced by her example, 
Edward had nicknamed his parents Moloch 
and Medea. Moloch had taken a mistress, and 
Medea Imd taken to the bottle. Though living 
apart the couple waged incessant war; young 
Edward, obviously shell-shocked at an early 
age and still constantly in the firing-line, had 


A spoil-sport war 


LyndalE Hopkinson 

JOANWYNDHAM 
Love Lessons: A wartime diary 
204pp. Meinemnnn. £9.95. 
U434R786UX 


No preface;, no introduction' no list of con- 
tents: Lovt' Lessons: A wartime diary plunges 
straight into what its blurb calls “the true, un- 
; expurgated, record of a glorious youth". This 
forthrightness augurs spontaneity, but, alas; 
from the- first page one has nn uneasy feeling 
that the diaries which Joan Wyndham waswri- 
ting as a teenager at the start of the Second 
World War may well have been tampered with 
later. Would the sevemfcen-yenr-old journal 
writer, so busy chronicling every sordid detail 
; of her initiation' ipto the wickedly wonderful 
world of sex after leaving her convent school, 
have bothered to explain to herself that she 
always wished she were a boy, never knew why 
she called her profligate painter father, whom 
islie seldom saw, "paddy Dick" ("ns .if I had a 
. choice of other, more suitable dadcljes"), and 
that it was no wqnder poor. Mummy was "sour 
and irritable ’’ as she hadn't slept with a man 


since being divorced at the age of twenty-three 
- she shared her house with an eccentric, fault- 
finding. over-religious lesbian artist, under 
whose influence mother and daughter were 
converted to Catholicism? 

At the beginning of the book Joanie coyly 
claims she doesn't know what the word "bug- 
ger" means, though she is already intrigued by 
“pansies and lezzies", even if she isn't sure 
“what exactly" they do. She ctin spot a lesbian 
anywhere - coming out of a doorway in Soho, 
on a farm in Kent where n landgirl is 
"ravishing, like a Greek boy”, doing a scarf 
dance at a party in Fulham - and is enjoying “a 
gentle lesbianism of the mind" with another 
convent-educated girl of her own age. Soon, 
however, she turns to more physical matters 
ijwith a series of “low and depraved and unin- 
hibited” men on the fringes of the arty Chelsea 
world which she finds so irresistibly fasci- 
nating. • 

Mummy rents a studio for Joanie in Red- 
cllffe Road but insists that she come home at 
.night. The diary is filled with graphic descrip- 
tions of what goes on in the studio by day: b 
little painting, a lot of cake-eating and a great 
deal of bungling and bundling until, finally, 
half-way through’ the book,- Wyndham sheds 
'her unwanted virginity the day after, the first 


learnt to protect himself in the only way possi- 
ble - he turned tragedy into melodrama. Beset 
by crushing anxieties he acted the buffoon as if 
his life depended on it. .which it probably did. 
There’s a wonderfully funny description of his 
playing to the gallery on the upper deck of 
trams in Dublin. Every time a church was 
passed, particularly one with plaster saints on 
the outside, he would fling himself to his knees 
among the tram-tickets and the empty packets 
of Sweet Afton, and in a show of elaborate and 
clownish piety, cross himself fervently. If a 
priest happened to be on board he would go 
even further, moaning and beating his breast 
dramatically. The adolescent Cobb, wearing a 
boater, grey spats and lavender gloves, pre- 
tended at such moments to be engrossed in 
reading the Irish Times. Of his first meeting 
with Medea, at lunch one half-holiday at 
Shrewsbury, he observes acutely; “There was 
no doubt a great deal of mutual dislike - to put 
it mildly - in their relationship; but it was also 
something of which they both stood in need. I 
understood on this very first encounter that 
mother and son were prisoners of each 
other 

His last encounterwith Medea, while staying 
with Edward in Dublin, is comically dreadful, 
and dreadfully prophetic. Having listed her 
disappointments - educated at rotten schools; 
never an ounce of appreciation; a selfish brute 
for a husband; a son who doesn’t care for her - 
Medea remarks that the best thing she could do 


air-raid on London. (“What a life, never know- 
ing if you’re going to be bombed or seduced 
from one moment to the next!*’) She continues 
going to mass (where she thinks mainly about 
food and men) as she lets her “moral code 
crumble”: to Wyndhain, the only difference 
that having an affair seems to make to her faith, 
apart from being her first mortal sin, is that 
going to confession has to be judiciously timed. 

Decided I’d better go to confession - after oil Rupert 
hadn’t poked me for nearly two weeks, and I thought 
maybe he never would agnin. which is ns near as I’ll 
ever gel to firm purpose of amendment, so I’d better 
go while the going’s good. 

There is a convincing moment of truth when 
the reader feels some sympathy for the pro- 
tagonist: 

The Germans ore in Calais .... Before this Inst 
winter everything seemed real, but since then I seem 
to have been dreaming. I wanted to mix with artists 
so 1 rented a studio, and because of the studio I’m 
pretending to be an artist, when I don’t even know 
what painting means. Ever since then I’ve been 
listening to people talking a new language, filth and 
blasphemy, and heard myself talking il too. I sec 
myself acting like a tart, and. men hurting me and 
sponging oh me and trying to make love, and asking 
if they can pee in my sink, and telling me to take my 
clothes off. . . . The bombs and death tire real, and I 
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would be to drive herself into tbe Uffcv.„ 
m!,kc ™ c"' 1 »f d. To which Edward, « , 
•■Bin. mother, leave the car (in? X 
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When Edward was nineteen, he went he* I 
one after noun to ask his mother for mn„« ! 
She cal led him lazy and stupid, and refused 5, 
asked her if that was her Inst word, she said J I 
was. and he went down the gHrden to the shed 
(etched a hatchet and, going back into tb 
house, chased her up the stairs, hacking wild, 
at any part of her that came into his rana 
Having killed her, he put her into the J 
drove to the coast and tried to push the carovet 
a cliff. The car became wedged; he took hi 
mother out again nnd dropped her into the I 
darkness. The body was never found; Edward I 
was put in nn asylum for tw.elve years. 

This is a very disconcerting book. It'swrittea ’ 
so beautifully and with such powerful descrip- 
tions of cities and landscape, such a wealth cf 
observation and imagination, that the readeris 
forced to take sides and sometimes quarrel 
with the author's definition of the way things 
were. If it was an ordinary, sensible auto- 
biography rfiis dilemma wouldn't arise. Iha\c 
come to the conclusion that this account of “rd 
life'*|is written so emotionally and expertly tbi 
it has transcended its form and become a W 
Either way, it deserves to be a best-seller. 


and all the artists around here arc only concern! 
with unreality. 

But otherwise, the war in this "waitinti 
diary" features mainly ns a spoil-sport. Asi 
lecturer from her art school is about to explab ; 
to Joanie how masturbation works, someone 
bursts in to announce that Holland and Bel- 
gium have been invaded. When Gerhanfi. 
whom she prefers because he’s "the most de- 
praved long-haired Bohemian” of them oil. it 
last seems prepared to deflower her. he h 
taken awny to be interned. Then Rupert, to 
whom this task eventually fell, is called op 
before the arrival of a Dutch cap (he has in- 
sisted that she should be measured forthisalki 
a near pregnancy was aborted by massive dose • 
of quinine). So she too joins up and (naturally) ; 
the WAAF doctor who gives her her medical 
examination is "lesbian-looking" and orden 
her to “Undress!” in n deep bass voice. Hiding 
her unused Dutch cap "where It’s meant to go .■ 
so thnt it won't be found when her kit is • 
specied , eight ccn-yenr-old Joanie sets off to be ; 
trained for Special Duties, wondering whetto 
she will meet someone new, "a pilot or some- 
thing, who won't be queer or pnranoid . • 
have, had VD, or take drugs ... or laugh ai 
religion. . .or beat women up. . .or keep tw 
mistresses at the same time”. 


but of the film producer Otto Premlpgef. 
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The story ends happily, however: 

■: father, they get on well and, in w. 

"Preminger” fo hiis surname. His mpm 
. fore dying of cancer, concludes,; -I . . “ 
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An unflagging optimist 


G erald Mangan 

MICHAEL PARNELL 

Eric LLnklalcr: A critical biography 
376pp. John Murray. £16. 

071954 1093 

Although he produced some of his best novels 
after the war, Eric Linklater's reputation de- 
clined so steadily from its heyday in the 1930s 
that he had virtually abandoned fiction in the 
decade before his death in 1974. Even in Scot- 
land, where he spent most of his life and latter- 
ly enjoyed most recognition, he is not read very 
much, nowadays. But this full-scale family- 
biography, authorized by his family, follows 
the recent re-publication of five of his twenty- 
three novels, including Position at Noon (1958), 
and his best-known, Juan in America ( 1931). so 
it is evidently time for a reassessment. 

Linklater’s childhood in Orkney, his birth- 
place according to all his biographical notes, 
seems to have been one of his earliest fictions. 
He was actually bom in Cardiff, and spent his 
iirsl twelve years in one of its garden suburbs, 
but his mother and his seafaring father had 
such strong roots in the north that he grew up 
with a curious sense of exile. The ancestral 
parish of Dounby, where the family spent 
every summer and finally re-settled in 1911, 
remained his spiritual home throughout his 
life. He was proud of his Norse descent, if not 
of the face he attributed to it, and in many ways 
the traditional Orcadian values remained his 
touchstone. 

His high-spirited romanticism appeared 
early. As a schoolboy at Aberdeen Grammar 
School, where a statue of Byron (a former 
pupil) gazed Into his classroom, he fell in love 
with Don Juan and a succession of oblivious 
local lasses. Initially, he seems to have been 
rather more shy than the lyrical philanderers 
who take the lead in so many of his novels, 
from White Af net's Saga (1929) onwards, but as 
a medical student he was already well known 
for his verse dramas and his loquacious wit. 


Poetry was his first passion, and so much of his 
fiction is clearly that of a poet mnnqui that the 
early lyrics reprinted here are unusually reveal- 
ing. Although weakly imitative of Keats or 
Masefield, they represent the poetic ideals 
which he never abandoned. 

“Unserious, old-fashioned and convention- 
al". as he later described himself. Linklater 
recoiled from the modernist movement as from 
an epidemic; and despite his active service in 
the trenches, his writing remained largely im- 
mune to the shock of the Great War. Lying 
about his age in 1917. he had plunged eagerly 
into the conflict to avenge the death of his 
father, and escaped death narrowly when a 
bullet furrowed his skull. The glimpse of obli- 
vion evidently intensified his relish for life, and 
his impulse to celebrate it, but the cynical 
hedonism of the 1920s remained as foreign to 
him as the new literary experiments. Along 
with the riddled helmet and a stiff soldierly 
bearing, he seems to have brought home most 
of his innocence and managed to preserve it. 

He also kept an insatiable appetite for travel 
and physical action, which gives much of his 
life the flavour of a travelogue. Before the 
success of Poet’s Pub (1929) and Juan in Amer- 
ica, each a product of hjs first enthralled so- 
journ in the United States, the careers he con- 
sidered in medicine and journalism appealed to 
him mainly in terms of tickets and visas. At 
home In Orkney, and later in Easter Ross, his 
outdoor activities showed the same energetic 
variety as his literary output, and salmon- 
fishing was a lifelong addiction. The men of 
letters he most admired were also men of ac- 
tion, in the mould of Sir Thomas Urquhart, 
and his friendship with Compton Mackenzie 
savoured of hero-worship. Reflecting the same 
division of loyalties as in Byron or Stevenson, 
the letters from his desk hanker repeatedly for 
real-life adventure. (“I’m in the middle of a 
horribly difficult book . . ■ What r ridiculous 
life one leads! Shall we give it all up and do a 
Gauguin?”) 

This hankering led him into politics, perhaps 
inevitably, but his only adventure in this direc- 
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tion was revealingly half-hearted. Contesting 
East Fife in 1933, he waved the Scottish 
Nationalist flag with consider able eloquence; 
but took (he candidacy on the understanding 
that defeat was inevitable, anil there was a sigh 
of relief in his return tn the writing-desk. His 
slightly farcical version of (lie campaign in 


& 



Magnus Merriman (1934), which caricatured 
his fellow-speaker, Hugh MacDiarmid, as a 
rabid Anglophobc, illustrates his differences 
with the Scottish Renaissance that was then in 
full flower. His Tory and Unionist sympathies 
were hard to conceal, and his novels made little 
effort to meet the required standards of intel- 
lectual seriousness. MacDiarmid would have 
been unlikely to sympathize with his view that 
“Dostoevsky ruined the modern novel by mak- 
ing it all Psychology ." 

But it was this failing that helped to ensure 


his popular success. Despite the density of 
literary allusion, and his often ornate vocabul- 
ary. his early comic novels delighted a very 
large middlebrow audience, and their appeal 
as entertainment is still obvious enough. As a 
horn storyteller he knew how to hold his rend- 
er. and us a stylist his craftsmanship is impec- 
cable. The satire is genial and exuberant, with 
none of the cool malice of Waugh, ant) he 
somehow managed to be Rabelaisian without 
being in the least ribald. The general impress- 
ion. as one critic aptly noted, was that of “a 
good swimmer ploying in the surf with 
tremendous glee". 

But the swimmer tends to have more fun 
than the spectator; and that image does help to 
explain why he is no longer very amusing. To- 
day we tend to prefer the humour of drowning 
men, baffled or tormented by life; and Link- 
later is always too much, and too visibly, in 
command - a jovial, urbane, breezily confident 
raconteur, who enjoys his verbal frolics much 
too obviously. Unlike Thurber or Flann 
O'Brien, he seldom even pretends tn take life 
seriously, and his ebullient optimism can be 
peculiarly tiresome. His comedy often has a 
black edge, certainly; but it’s a very narrow 
margin on what he saw as “the vast, tragico- 
romanlico-comico-bawdy novel l lint God be- 
gan to write before there was paper to write 
on". 

Behind the bluff humorist with the pipe and 
the loud tweeds, the smiling public author hon- 
oured by the Queen, the wartime broadcaster, 
the compiler of military histories und organizer 
of cultural conferences, there are signs of a 
more insecure and frustrated man. His mar- 
riage to Marjorie MacIntyre seems to have 
been as happy as it was long, hut there are 
some vivid instances of jealousy and old- 
fashioned male chauvinism; and a foreword by 
his son Andro gives 11 s an engagingly affection- 
ate glimpse of a domestic tyrant. On one side it 
shows the passionate aesthete and devoted 
friend, “extravagnnt in affection, hospitality 
and discourse”. On the other side he recalls a 
highly irascible father, with a drill-ground 
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Command of the Faculties 


voice, who saw his own secret faults reflected 
in his children, and who was not incapable of 
throwing nn over-cooked potato at his wife. 

This evidence of his impatience is not very 
surprising, since it is apparent even in the more 
serious novels. Linklater’s mind was a seething 
cornucopia, which his impulsive energy could 
easily convert into two or three books every 
year. His historical imagination was one of his 
strengths, and his narrative fluency is always 
impressive , but the brilliant polish and aphoris- 
tic wit are seldom enough to conceal the weak- 
nesses under the surface. Too often he gives 
the impression of having launched into a yarn 
without any clear idea of the ending, and of 
rushing to the end in order to be rid of it; and in 
this respect his own accounts of work-in-prog- 
ress tend to support the internal evidence. His 
talents were probably better suited to the short 
story, and his comparative neglect of that 
medium is a matter for regret. 

Although he was dearly disappointed by his 
omission from the roll-call of modern novel- 
ists. Link later doesn't seem to have been very 
perplexed. Listing the apparent requirements 
for success in the early 1960s he noted with 
more satisfaction that none of his novels was 
either "depraved in temper, sullen or despair- 
ingin mood, sadistic in action, wilfully obscure 
in diction, or filthy in dialogue". In his 
favourite pose as "an old peasant with a pen", 
he expanded on this with uncharacteristic 
peevishness. 

Lang ago I realized that my dreadful mistake was 
threefold: to write comedies; to write with evident 
enjoyment of what I was writing; and to live so for 
from London that ! have never been able to buy. for 
critics, tike strong drink that (hey need. 

Michael Parnell is rather more mystified by the 
neglect, and his indignation is often less re- 
strained. Iiis narrative is well organized, if a 
little pedestrian, but hisenthusiasm for his sub- 
ject is virtually unbounded, and his biography 
iscriticalonlyinthe most nominal sense. In his 
anxiety to redress the balance he has. in fact, 
ransacked the thesaurus for superlatives, and 
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given us what amounts to a continuous rave- 
review of Linklater's work, life and character. 

Eric's control of an ironic tone through an unmistak- 
ably Linklaierinn use of language is total ... His 
haunting, dark, wildly funny , deeply touching, philo- 
sophically invigorating and stylistically pleasing story 
had failed. What could be going on ... ? 

Linklater might have been better served by a 
harsher critic. Parnell is unable to quote a hos- 
tile notice without rushing to the defence, and 
seldom quotes a favourable critique without 
underlining it at length. Even where Linklater 
has conceded his own failings, as he does per- 
ceptively in his three volumes of autobiogra- 
phy. Parnell doesn't hesitate to contradict him 
and praise his modesty. The effect is occa- 
sionally more amusing than the novels them- 
selves, but it looks too much like adulation to 

be persuasive. 

A. J. Wilson’s The Life and Times of Sir Alfred 
Chester Beatty (315pp. Cadogan. £12. 0947754 
12 1) traces the story of one of the leading 
figures in international mining. Chester Beatty 
was born in New York City in 1875, and having 
spent his childhood collecting sparkling miner- 
als from waste dumps, he departed for the 
goid-crazed West where, after working as a 
pick-and-shovel Labourer, he became a mining 
consultant to the Guggenheims. During the 
Second World War he was one of Churchill’s 
backroom advisers, organizing the disruption 
of enemy supplies through the purchase of 
strategic materials in neutral countries. 
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PATRICK STENSON 

Lights; The odyssey of C. H. Ligh toller 

325pp. Bodley Head. £10.95. 

0370305930 

Charles Herbert Lightoller, the subject of this 
biography, received some of his earliest experi- 
ences of seamanship under Captain Jock 
Sutherland. Sutherland was celebrated as the 
“most daring cracker on” ever to sail out of 
Liverpool. His favourite boast - “I’ll never let 
another ship overtake me while any of my sails 
are furled!” - was the main reason why, with 
the young Lightoller on board, he managed to 
crash, at full speed, into one of the only two 
islands in the 6,000 miles of ocean between the 
Cape of Good Hope and Tasmania. 

This was good training for Lightoller be- 
cause twenty-two years later, he was Second 
Officer on the Titanic’s fatal maiden voyage. 
Legend has it that the notorious iceberg warn- 
ing was never received by the Titanic’s bridge. 
This is not true. There were numerous warn- 
ings, only the last, most urgent one went 
astray. The problem was that the ship, as was 
usual with the Atlantic mail-packets, was 
racing - “cracking on” at twenty-one knots - 
and up aloft in the crow's nest the look-outs 
had not been issued with their binoculars. 

Incredibly, Lightoller survived not only this 
precipitate meeting with the icebergs but two 
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Janet Adam Smith 

JIM PERRIN 

Men love: The life of John Menlove Edwards 
witli an appendix of his writings 
347pp. GolEancz. £14.95. 

0575 035714 

.yClimbing in Eft gland and Wales was, up to the 
1920s, generally regarded as a training stage in 
the mountaineer's progress to the Alps and 
further ranges. (Scots, with more chance of 
snow and ice on home ground, viewed the 
matter rather differently.) Then attitudes be- 
gan to change: climbing rock became an end in 
Itself, with no need to be justified by further 
developments elsewhere!. 

No one did more to influence this change - • 
indeed., to embody it, for he showed little in- 
terest in the Alps - than'Menlove Edwards. He 
-began to climb seriously in 1930, when a medi- 
cal student in Liverpool. Within a year he had 
led a number of what were then considered the 
hardest climbs, and made several new routes; 
by 1936, with a Tong record of first ascents in 
North Wales, he was bracketed with Colin Kir- 
kus and Jack Longland as the, t.Op British rock- 
climbers of the dayi men who had remarkably 
pushed up the limits of the possible. The Clinv 
befs Club invited. Menlove to edit their guides 
to Cwm Idwal, Tryfan' and- Lliwedd'- his col- 
laborator on the Tryfan guide was Wilfrid 
Noyce, still a schoolboy when they first met in 
1936. These, especially the Lliwedd guide, 
annoyed mahy veterans who disliked seeing 
the climbs they had thought so severe now 
Classified as not particularly difficult. 

■ By 1939, Mehlbvewasistillinthetul! flightof 
climbing, but his life wM in a. mess. There Was 
guilt about his homosexuality, sharpened by 1 
his being the Son and' brother of parsons; dis- 
tress that two Jove affairs had ended sadly: : 
worry about h Is registration as a conscientious .. 
objector (turned down at the first tribunal, 
accepted on appeal); and uncertainty as to hi3 
professional future. After .qualifying as a doc- 
tor he had takdn a diploma in psychological 
medicine; and Worked ip psychiatric clinics in , 
Liverpool and. Bir Iren fiend. His clinical prac- . 
fice was well regarded, blit lie believed his peal ' 
work lay in the research which he conducted on ! ' 
highly individual lines: - 

He rejected out of hand the work of Freud and 
. Adler . . . His quest was for a single natural law to 
which all mental phenomena conformed, and which 
once discovered would enable the reactions of peo- ■ 
pie to given situations to be predicted. 

His seniors wanted him to experiment with 
rats; he preferred to explorewi thin himself, -He, * 


accumulated notes and observations, but had 
difficulty in expressing his ideas in writing and 
was reluctant to discuss them with colleagues. 
In 1940, he told a friend that “he had made a 
hopeless mess of his mind". 

When the Liverpool jobs came to an end in 
1941, he retreated to a remote cottage in Snow- 
donia, then found ill-paid temporary work in 
London, at the Tavistock Clinic and Great 
Ormond Street Hospital. These had to be 
given up when in 1944 he had a severe break- 
down and twice attempted suicide. He lived for 
a while with his parson brother in County 
Durham, then with his sister - wife of Hewlett 
Johnson, Dean of Canterbury - in Kent. His 
family did their best, and so did his friends, 
who made great efforts to get his poems and 
climbing articles published; they also arranged 
to go on holiday with him in Wales where this 
middle-aged, somewhat scruffy figure with his 
ancient rope and ungainly boots could still 
astonish the young tigers of the day. But para- 
noia took over, and soured all relationships. 
He was the victim of conspiracies. Everything - 
in Lawrence-like vituperation - was “dirty", 
“filthy"* "rats' muck”; “Sorry to have fpund, 
too, in the end, not one single friend [or relation 
who was worth having" b he wrote to a staunch 
friend of over forty years. Four days later, in 
February 1958, he killed himself by swallo wing 
potassium cyanide, ' 

Jim • Perrin, one of the foremost rock-' 
climbers pf his generation, clearly feels close to 
Menlove as a climber, arid in many bf his atti- 
tudes. He can write of Meniove's exploits with 
the inwardness of one who knows the Great 
Slab of Clogwyn d’Ur Arddu and the rotten 
rock of the Devil’s Kitchen; he can assess just 
What a triumph It was when the novice fed 
Central Buttress of SCafell or Lot’s Groove on 
Cjlyder Fachi. He can convey what kind of a 
climfiet 1 Menlove was, and what were the 
drives that urged him on - hot only to climb, 
but to such extraordinary feats as, swimming 
down the Linn of Dee; (a surge of hill water in a 
narrow rock iclefl) and rqwirig'actoss the: Minch 
; from' Gairloch to Lewis' apd back, in mid* 
winter*..'- '’.•/•■/'’"s-;**:' '' £ 

"• MetiloVe was exceptiOnaj|y ;Slrorig; having 
Improved fii$- muscle ppWer .in the : gym. He 
held many p falling clijtiber , as he field -Noyce i; 
on ftSGG-fqot fall.on$.^fe|l;;he' never fellhup* 
self. He\^ ah Un^nlyji^c; to . 


further wrecks at sea as well. The first wash, 
the liner. Oceanic, which was commandeered bJ 
the navy in the First World War and given two 
captains, both of whom were so busy counter 
manding each other’s orders that they bumped 
into the Shetland Islands. The other was hi, 
own command, a small destroyer called Fal- 
con. When it collided with a trawler and sank 
Lightoller was exonerated. After all, of tfe 
sixty destroyers that had been lost up to then 
half had gone down without any assistance 
from the enemy. 

Indeed, the catalogue of amazing disasters 
encountered by Lightoller suggests that the 
Golden Age of British shipping must have 
been liberally populated with idiots. But 
Patrick Stenson is not primarily concerned 
with such reflections. Admittedly, he does 
drop anchor occasionally, noticing, for inst- 
ance, the disgraceful treatment of the "black 
gang", the stokers on the steam liners who, if 
they collapsed from the fcoal fumes, were 
hauled up on deck at the end of a chain, sluiced 
down with cold water and thrust straight back 
into the hold. 

On the whole, however, Stenson is all for 
“cracking on” with the Boy’s Own adventure 
story of Lightoiler’s life - a grand yam which 
begins with rounding the Horn under sail, in- 
cludes a digression for gold-rushing through 
the Klondike and ends at Dunkirk, where the 
sixty-six-year-old hero, DSC and Bar, took 126 
soldiers off the beaches in his pleasure boat and 
made jt home without bumping into anyone, 


until he had seen for himself' - and enjoyed 
proving established authority wrong. 

To start with, he was fiercely competitive; he 
wanted glory. But as soon ns he arrived at the 
top, he started to whittle away his own achieve- j 
ments. When he wrote up a new cliinb in a hut |; 
log-book, he played down his own part aod 
credited others with the lead. He didn’t really . I 
care for any climbing beyond Wales and, occa- 
sionally, the Lake District; you could almost 
say he wasn’t interested In mountains (he 
couldn't bear just walking in them, which Kir- 
kus enjoyed) but only in climbing rock in a few 
special areas, ns if the cliffs in Llanberis Pass, 
the black wall of Lliwedd, nnd above all the . 

• grim Devil's Kitchen were the necessary sel- 
ling for his struggle with his personal demons.. , 
Perrin even suggests that In the decaying but- . 
tresses and damp grooves of the Kitchen to • 
found “a dark mirror held up to his own charac- 
ter”. Noyce's view was that hills “were neces- 
sary to him less for themselves than for the 
struggle which they involved; and this effort 
and sense of struggle come out conspicuously 
in the poems and stories that he hos left". , 

Perrin quotes many of these, and there are 
more In nn appendix. He scrutinizes them for 
light on Meniove's nature; his rendings are 
sympathetic and helpful. Of the psychological ■ 
writings he can say little, for they were des- 
troyed after Meniove’s death. Did they contain 
the germ of a truly original theory7 Or had they 
just become n private obsession? Perrin thicks 

• tfiat ... 

Meniove's rejection of authority in his profession* . 
Reid seems to have been done as lightly and suifr 
innrily as it was when he rejected preconrepll«J !l “ 

. •: -the .early dnys of fils climbing, and this tirpe . 

1 domain where the substantive evidence of hligw* ;. 

- \vns much more difficult to show. 

Perrin has told a story whose interest should go.-; •; 

, far beyond those who climb rock . I should haw ; . ' 

liked his book better if he had not gone lo 
: recreating scenes in a novellsdc way ( the ' 
;; meet at. Helyg, an encounter between Menl$®. •• 
and Geoffrey Youhg at Pony Pas); had“.;; 

^ djed the^wful “fedingfolly’’; and fiad n0t V’j?.-. ; 

■ dulgdd .in such strident generalizations ^ , 

; ind effectiveness are two ends or 

} 'soclri^portlng spectrum* lj and (qL Al^ r . 

' -j* ‘^inblhjBTlh^l^SOj^^oMntaUieenTiK.^** 
.'ilaiisnl and privilege geograpfiized,’ , ^» i ^ . . . j 

? a b it herd on ttH the teachers. pa rSons » f 

dhd other irtfiecudioiis' characters; who n jr t 
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PIERRE BOURDI EH 

Homoacademicus 
302pp. Paris: Minuit. 85fr. 

2707306 967 

Pierre Bourdieu tells us that the academic pro- 
fession in France is among the dominated 
ralher than the dominant, at least when com- 
pared to those professions which control indus- 
try and trade. But because academics possess 
an institutionalized form of cultural capital 
which guarantees them a regular income and 
provides them with a bureaucratic career, it is 
they who are the dominant power when com- 
pared to other cultural workers, such as writers 
and artists. They are more closely integrated 
with society as a whole and more generally 
accepted as being successful and “respectable" 
than those who are classified as “intellectuals" 
and who write regularly for reviews such as Les 
Temps Modernes or Critique . That is to say, 
most of them are married, they often have 
large families, they are the normal recipients of 
the honours and decorations of the state, they 
can be listed among the officiers de reserve. 
When writers and intellectuals, who are classi- 
fied as independent, are asked to explain why 
they have been successful, quite a number of 
them refer to their own charismatic qualities, 
such as their natural gifts, their intellectual 
abilities, their sense of vocation. This is in con- 
trast lo their academic colleagues, who empha- 
size their integration with society by dwelling 
on social factors, such as the help they have 
received from their parents, the influence of 
some former teacher for whom they still feel 
veneration, the support which they have found 
in their marriage. 

Bourdieu admits that this picture needs to be 
qualified, as there have been occasions in the 
recent past when universities have accepted for 
writers and journalists to join them, and when 
contacts between the academic world and that 
of independent intellectuals have themselves 
become institutionalized. But his major pre- 
occupation Is to demonstrate the differences 
that exist within the academic world itself. 
Here too a hierarchy exists. From the bottom 
upwards, there is the Faculty of Science, then 
the Faculty of Arts and Social Sciences, then 
the Faculty of Law, until one reaches the sum- 
mit with the Faculty of Medicine. Bourdieu’s 
questionnaires used the familiar categories: 
whether the academic lives in a good area or 
not (for Paris, this means the eighth arrondlsse- 
ment or the sixteenth), whether his name is to 
be found in the Bottln mondaln, whether he is a 
Catholic, whether he comes from some well- 
known private (probably Catholic) school. 

All the replies he received bear witness to 
ihe social superiority of the top two Faculties. 
Most important is the number of those in the 
legal and medical professions whose fathers 
were in the same profession, and the infinitely 
sniall, number of those in these professions 
whose fathers were agricultural or industrial 
workers; One professor .in . the Faculty de 
Mg de cine in Paris is quoted as explaining how 
to came fropi a medical family. “My father was 
jjdoctor. I had four uncles, three of whom were 
"Wore., Out of dlght cousins, I think four or 


The result of this supremacy and intimacy 
with power is that neither the doctors nor the 
jurists find it essential to be interested in re- 
search. Most of them entered university life via ■ 
family connections. In medicine what counts is 
to have a patron and the competitive examina- 
tion of the agrigatlon is usually a mere formal- 
ity. A Professor at the Faculty de Mddecine in 
Paris explains that the title of i igrfgt de mide- 
cine is not difficult to acquire and not much 
valued. In general one only presents oneself 
for the agrigation if one has patrons who are 
likely to be on the examining jury. The role of 
the patron is not to encourage research or to 
stimulate learning but to protect the careers of • 
his subordinates. When he speaks of his own 
research activities he usually reveals himself in 
an administrative role, as supervisor, fund- 
raiser or organizer. In law the position is much 
the same and the agrtgation de droit is de- 
scribed as having no precise procedures or 
rules. What is examined is the nature of the 
candidate, and this cannot be done by distri- 
buting marks and then adding up the score. 

Thus the great dynasties of jurists and doc- 
tors are able to secure their survival by repro- 
ducing themselves, aod this, not the advance- 
ment of learning, is their principal concern. 
The Faculties of Science and of Arts, on the 
other hand, who do not benefit from any con- 
nivance with those who wield political and eco- 
nomic power, are obliged to develop their sole 
resource: their cultural capital. Many of these 
academics are believers in research, devoted to 
publication . anxious to win the medals and the 
honours of institutes and academies, and eager 
for the public acclaim which comes from paper- 
back editions of their books, television appear- 
ances and writing articles in Le Monde. 

None of this will come as a surprise to those 
familiar with the work of Pierre Bourdieu. He 
continues to employ terms borrowed from eco- 
nomics (such as capital, investment and 
market) to describe and analyse cultural prac- 
tice, and continues to demonstrate how the 
French educational system is a complex of in- 
stitutions and processes which reproduces sym- 
bolically and culturally the patterns of power 
existing in society at large. In a number of 
. books he has sought to demonstrate how edu- 
cational and cultural practices replicate and 
reinforce existing power and class relations and 
how they succeed in legitimizing tHese rela- 
tions by concealing their real nature. However 
in Homo academicus he Is more ambitious. If is 
no surprise to discover that he is an admirer 
of the story by David Garnett in which a man 
who has quarrelled with his fiancee in the Lon- 
don Zoo makes a present of his person to the 
Royal Zoological Society and is afterwards ex- 
hibited in a cage labelled “Homo Sapiens”, On 
the board is also written “Visitors are re- 
quested not to irritate Ihe Man by personal 
remarks". Bourdieu wishes to present Homo 
Academicus to us in a cage, but in his case he 
clearly expects, or even hopes, that the speci- 
men will be both irritated aqd angered. 

Concentrating on the Faeuifes des Lettres et 
Sciences Sociales, he surveys his academic col- 
leagues within the framework of the power 
struggle between them. Some achieve a posi- 
tion of authority by means of their research, 


versity is the historian, the late Pierre Re- 
nouvin. He is said to have acceded naturally 
and easily to (he key positions of power in the 
Sorbonne (where he held n chair for a longer 
period than anyone before him, a fact that 
Bourdieu docs not mention), in the consulta- 
tive committee of universities, and at the 
Centre National dc Recherche Scientifique. 
From these positions Renourin dominated 
both appointments and research and was, 
much more than officials within the Ministry of 
Education, who deferred to his judgment and 
experience, in an all-powerful position. (More 
perhaps than Bourdieu realizes, because bn his 
retirement from the Sorbonne Renouvin did 
not disappear from Ihe scene as is alleged 
here, but continued to exercise his influence in 
many ways. ) 

The traditional method used in French uni- 
versities, whereby one achieves a full profes- 
sorship by writing a massive doctoral d’Jtai, is 
seen by Bourdieu as a means exploited by the 
patrons de thise in order to resl secure in their 
privileged positions and to control the ascen- 
sion of those below them. One Sorbonne pro- 
fessor was proud of his “petite bolte & theses" 
from which, with quiet authority, he would 
remove a card and dispense a subject. One of 
his colleagues, himself the author of a work on 
Wordsworth, was offended when an aspiring 
thtsard commented that no Frenchman had 
recently written anything worthwhile on 
Wordsworth; he took a not so subtle revengefiy 
allotting him as a thesis subject, “La 
vieillesse de Wordsworth”. 

Bourdieu is not interested in whether or not 
such academic power is used wisely. He is 
brusque in his evaluation of the places in the 
hierarchy: geographers, for example, come at 
the bottom of the Faculty des Lettres ( in spite 
of the recent elevation of one of their number 
to a commanding position in the Centre 
National de Recherche Scientifique). The con- 
troversy which occurred around 1964 between 
Raymond Picard and Roland Barthes is seen 
not just as an occasion when two intellectuals 


disagreed about the nature of literary criticism, 
but rather as when all that was traditional in tl\e 
university, and was devoted to cultural and 
institutional reproduction, took up arms 
against the innovators and the outsiders. He 
quotes Le Nouvet Ohservateur to the effect 
that to read Picard was like studying for one’s 
baccalnurfot all over again. 

That this controversy should have taken 
place shortly before the events of 1968 (at one 
point compared by Bourdieu to the Dreyfus 
Affair) is significant. The student revolts of 
that year, which seemed to represent the world 
turned upside down, with Jean-Paul Sartre in- 
terviewing the student Daniel Cohn-Bendit, 
had been preceded by a period of considerable 
change, during which French universities had 
to cope with new subjects and new orientations 
as well as with a great increase in the numbers 
of students. But Bourdieu is insistent that the 
essential feature of these years was not so much 
the administrative burden of having to deal 
with rising numbers, nor the debate between 
dlitism and equality, but rather the changes 
that were effected in the form of the academic 
profession. There were ■ those who tried to 
maintain traditional procedures by clever 
adaptations: they recruited more products of 
the 6 cole Normalc Supdrieure in the rue d'Ulm 
irrespective of age or of how high they had 
been placed in the agrdgatlon . or they turned to 
reserves of academic power not used much 
before, such as the Iicole Normale Supdrieure 
in Saint Cloud. 

But these recruits soon realized that 
although they had been admitted to an 
academic career, they were not promised the 
secure and prestigious futures that the uni- 
versity had previously offered. Their presence 
and their discontent, sustained by their libera- 
tion from the tyranny of the doctoral d’dtat by a 
greater resort lo the shorter tliise du troisiime 
cycle, and by the post- 1968 assumption that the 
university is in a perpetual state of crisis and to 
be subjected to an unending series of reforms, 
may have disturbed the hierarchies; but they 
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WHO IS TO BLAME? 

A Novel In Two Ports - 
Bv ALEXANDER HERZEN. Translation, Annotation, and 
Introduction by Michael R. Katz. Winner of the Max Hay*, 
ward Award from the Translation Center at Columbia Uni: 
varsity. "Herzen’a novel played a significant part In the 
Intellectual ferment of the 1840s.; It fs an Important book 
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1922; $10.95 paper 

THE SEMIOTICS OF RUSSIAN 
CULTURAL HISTORY 

Essays by luril M. LoimOn. Udila la. Ginaburg, ' 

: and Boris. A. Uspenskll 
Translated from .the Russian - 

Edited by ALEXANDER D. ftAKHlMOVSKY and ALICE. STONE NAKHIMOVSKY. 
This book contains translations of five major essays by three soviet Bchotars of Inter- 
national reputation. They explore the semiotics of culture— the point at which history, 
literature, and biography converge., • $10.95 paper; $32.95 cloth 
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did not destroy them. What, according to 
Bourdieu, has been destroyed is the silent 
acceptance that has always been the basis of 
the university as an institution. This accept- 
ance was an example of Bourdieu ’s concept 
of “mis-recognition" or “nidconnoissance”, 
whereby power relations are perceived in a 
form that renders them legitimate in the eyes of 
the beholder. In the years following 1968 "mis- 
recognition'’ has been harder to maintain and 
this dense, probing and passionate book is 
meant to make it harder still. 

An immediate British response to it is to 
wonder how much of it applies to the more 
diverse class of academics in this country. Uni- 
versity hierarchies here are more used to being 
criticized in terms of High Tables and sherry 
parties. Criticisms are made of academics who 
are reluctant to encourage their students to 
take up a career in manufacturing industry, or 
of admission procedures which do not provide 
equality of opportunity for those who are 
socially disadvantaged. And questions of 
hierarchy have anyway paled into insignifi- 
cance compared with the concern about a gov- 
ernment which is determined to reduce public 
expenditure. . 


But there are parts of Homo academics 
which British academics will find familiar. 
Those still dinging to the swaying ladder of 
promotion will reflect on the hidden hierar- 
chies of preferment and on conflicts of power, 
while those outside universities who once 
thought kindly thoughts about absent-minded 
professors have long since grown accustomed 
to the absent professor, the public figure whose 
round of committees, conferences and trusts 
means that he sees more air-hostesses than 
students. Most university academics think of 
themselves os being in some way superior to 
their colleagues in the polytechnics, and in 
spite of frequent and vehement denials to (lie 
contrary, accept that British universities con- 
tinue to exist within the traditions established 
by Oxford and Cambridge. 

It is therefore important to consider what 
conclusions if any Bourdieu draws from his 
long analysis. This is not easy. One of the 
characteristics of his writing is that there never 
seems to be any reason why he should stop (this 
is not meant as a criticism). It is clear that he is 
not opposed to the academic profession as such 
and he twice refers mockingly to the Paris clubs 
of 1848 as depicted by Flaubert (“Plus d‘acad6- 


The unstoppable clock 


R« N. Gildea 

MONAOZOUF 

L’Ecole dels France: Essaissur la Revolution, 
l'utople et renseignement 
415pp. Paris: Gallimard. 150fr. 

2070702022 
R.R. PALMER 

The Improvement of Humanity 

347pp. Guildford: Princeton University Press. 
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The attempt of the leaders of the French Re- 
volution to efface the past and start afresh here 
receives very different treatments by twoeml-.. 
\ rient, historians, one French', the other Amer- 


pre tegs ions of Paris by the departments, those 
artificial administrative units that were sup- 
posed to destroy regionalism. Traditional 
calendars were still observed. Lent. Easter, AH 
Saints’ Day and Christmas continued to be 
celebrated, while Carnival and May Day be- 
came occasions for riot against the republican 
authorities. Cohesion was preserved only in 
the aspic of revolutionary language. Officials 
reporting to Paris could not admit that the past 
remained undefeated and they rationalized re- 
sistance to the revolution as peasant supersti- 
tion or the work of women and priests. The 
first lesson of the revolutionaries’ handbook 
was: don’t look back. When those Girondins 
who had escaped the guillotine in 1793 re- 
sumed their seat a in the Convention afterTher- 
midor, the. discussion of old quarrels was' 
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Mona Ozouf s collection of essays includes 
studies of revolutionary discourse and symbol- 
ism. For their new world, the revolutionaries 
adopted new perceptions of space and time. IggggSjjg 
Provinces were abolished and France was pro- 
claimed “one and indivisible". On July ' 14, 

1790, representatives from every comer, of 
France converged hi; Paris for the Ffite de ls 
- RStteratiOn, After the monarchy was abolished 
in 1792 the clock was. put back to zero and a 
revolutionary calendar was introduced: the * 

Republic had ten days in every week arid thirty 
days in every month. Sunday church' services 
were abolished along with Sundays and re- 
placed by civic files, at which figures, of 
Despotism , were burned to reveal statues of 
Liberty, or Atheism was cast down' and re- . ■ 
placed by Wisdom. 

Ri R. Palmer begins his work by quoting. 

/ Hglvetius: "L’dducation peut tout". He sur- 
. veys the plans and projects devised by revblu-' 

. tionaries to train future citizens of the Repub- 
Hc, The cahiers of 1789, proceedings of par.- . * 
liameiitary assemblies and their committees, 

■ ‘ .'the petitions of the Paris sections and cojlec- 
; tipn§ of laws and decrees have all been sifted. " Headofd Man in a Turban a red chalk drawing by 

. i Professpr Falmer, ^xiaonfe 

conterit t|ian in form 1 .casts his net vejy.wide, . ' Landon. an April I0for£3,p6. 


mies, plus d’lnstitutl Plus de baccalaurdnt! A 
bas les grades universitaires!’’) Since he sur- 
veys his colleagues from the pleasant heights of 
the College de France perhaps he is himself not 
averse to a little hierarchy in the right place. 
Bourdieu clearly has a vision of the ideal 
academic, one who preserves his independ- 
ence, seeks for originality, and strives to over- 
come the barriers of inequality and injustice 
that exist everywhere in society, including the 
university. 

It is here that the chief weakness of Bour- 
dieu’s book is discernible. In his Homo hierar- 
chies of 1967, Louis Dumont upheld the prin- 
ciple that social theory should consider cultural 
phenomena in terms of their opposite, as 
the monarchist Tocqueville did when analysing 
republican America. In these terms Homo 
academics, as viewed by the academic Bour- 
dieu. is rather solitary. Perhaps we should all 
remember the reactions of the public to David 
Garnett’s Homo Sapiens. Some of them 
looked at him with an offended stare; most 
were simply embarrassed; one man was con- 
sumed with laughter and sat choking for sever- 
al minutes. But before he left, he raised his hat 
to him. 






the military schools of the monarchy weath- 
ered the Revolution. Private education outside 
the colleges, often more “modem” and less 
spartan, flourished after 1760 and positively 
boomed during the Revolution. Napoleon 
tried to integrate some of these schools into the 
public sector and (unsuccessfully) to have done 
wiLh the rest. 

“We shall”, Palmer says, "be dealing more 
with ideas than with actual conditions” , with 
“phantoms soaring over ruins", as Guizot cal- 
led them. This approach certainly has its 
advantages, but on occasions it leaves the read- 
er, dissatisfied. For example, the Convention 
passed a law on December 19, 1793, which 
established a national system of free, compul- 
sory republican, education. Naturally, many 
obstacles stood in the path of success. No prop- 
er means of supervision was established. Ade- 
quate maintenance was not provided. A single 
Ecole Norraale in Paris was not geared to prim- 
ary education and closed after four months in 
1795. But Palmer devotes less than two pages 
to the application of this law. At the end of his 
work he admits that it is “doubtful whether 
humanity has been improved”. If this is so, the 
failure of elementary education during the^ 
First Republic has to be explained. On the 
other hand, .we are told that literacy rates, 
which are known for 1686-90, 1786-90 and 
1816-20, continued to improve during the Re- 
volution as if the Revolution had never taken 
place. TTjis suggests that though primary 
education was ignored by both the revolu- 
tionaries and Napoleon, teaching, in some 
form or another, still went on. Olwen Hufton 
has studied the resilience of popular religion, 
without the apparatus, of an established 
Church, during the Revolution. The same kind 
of work remains to be done on education. 

, Writing to celebrate the centenary of free, . 
compulsory, lay education in 1981-2, Ozouf is 
fulsome in her praise of its architect, Jules 
Ferry. Perhaps her audience of universitaires, 
many of them children or grandchildren of In- . 
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Crime and 
coercion 


Isabel Emmett 

EMILE DURKHEIM * 

The Division of Labour In Society 
Translated by W. D. Halls 
352pp. Macmillan. £18 (paperback,£6 951 
0333339800 *. 

What solid work did Durkhcim accomplhu 
De la Division dtt travail social that we nesdi 
new translation of it? In this, his first book & 
thought freshly and provocatively about taU 
ness, bad industrial management, unenl. 
ment in work, the growth of individuality and 
many other matters. 

His treatment of two topics in particniai 
was to lay the foundations of much soc» 
logical work undertaken in recent decades. Ini 
discussion of crime, Durkheim here begins ft 
exploration of the social construction of real 
ity. What makes an action a crime in a partfe 
la r society is not that it is harmful tothatsocic- 1 
ty, nor any intrinsic quality of the action itssll 
It is a crime because it opposes the society's 
moral code; “the most harmful act tosocittj 
will not only be tolerated, but even hononrd 
and proposed as an example”, Durkhm 
argues, if people at that time in that placed) 
not feel it to be wrong. Crime, then, issodaflr 
defined, although not all crime is defined byail ; 
of society for, once in power, governments an 
autonomously so that some actions are oci- 
lawed of which most of us do not strong 
disapprove. 

This approach stands in sharp contrast lolk - 
then prevailing and to most subseqoti . 
approaches to crime , which rest on an assuisp . 
tion that crimes are intrinsically bad acts audio j 
start with the question : “What made Johnnydo [' 
it?. 1 *, with the implication that if we remowibf f.[ 
bad influence on Johnny we shall end the bad h 
acts we call crimes. Durkheim went on in Ik | 
Rules of Sociological Method to argue thi t 
there will be crime in any society. Individuals - 
are intractably different from each other. Em 
In a society in which murder and rape are uit i 
known, ethical judgments will still differs# 1 
ciently for some hctlons to be committed which ■ . 
are frowned on by the majority. This is noted 
thing in Durkheim’s view, since without di- 
versity, without individuals who question ait; ; 
thority and challenge and break prevail ; 
rules, the powerful would remain too powerful \ 
and societies too static. ‘ 

Durkheim’s views on punishment in De & • 
Division du travail social are equally radical 
The major effect of punishment is not il* | 
effect it has on those punished, but its effect® - 
the law-makers and low-keepers - “the flrf* 
ecus" in other words (left out of the reckon^ ; 
in most opprouches to crime). That a repce- . 
hensible net has been punished not only mste ; 
them feel virtuous, it also strengthens tbw • 
moral code. . ■ : 1 . 

A second topic which has also been serainaJ 
is Durkheim's discussion of contracts- a tero 
which he stretches to cover almost every m*’ ■, 
man interaction (his examples include J 
ping, travelling and booking a room in a how r. 
He argues that the agreements we reach ^ 
one another rest on a multitude of taken-W- p. 
granted, pre-existing customs,^ traditions, pnj- | 
vailing notions of what is just and what unjust J 
shared understandings and usages, ' . . . , 

Life is no rosy, harmonious equilibrium^ 
Durkheim. Social inequality, injustlc*^; f 
other defects mean that the division 
in every existing modern society is 
mtfl’’. The use employers make of -their , 

ior power to force their employed to writ . 
inadequate wages,.. Durkheim likens W.^ | 
ercion by the threatof murder. He • f- 
fjercdi and lively competition is' essentia l.;^ 1 , |? 
when its conditions ate equhi, .a 
But without a considerable degree of con^. |. 
sus’ social life would be imposrible. -- r 
: ;Since this is an important book ills ^nforw w 

ate.Lliat the new translatipn ls piily occasi fcv 

better than George Sim(Mon’s eaf| [ " , . 
published in 193 3 by Collier MacmlUg ^ r 
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The Columbus conundrum 


R oy Porter 

DANIEL J.BOORSTIN 

The Discoverers: A history of man’s search to 
know his world and himself. 

768pp. Dent. £15. 

0460046624 


The English language is sorely tongue-tied 
about what to call people whose business is 
knowledge. It lacks an omnibus, term such as 
“knower", and most of its synonyms 
(“wizard”, “sage” and “professor" for inst- 
ance) are either archaic or insufferably pom- 
pous. Nor will “scientist" - itself a Victorian 
neologism - do very well. For unlike deriva- 
tives from the German Wissenschaft, “scien- 
tist” has always acted as a term of exclusion, 
privileging natural knowledge against other 
sorts. One consequence 'of all this is that we 
have long been reduced to using other lan- 
guages' labels - literati , cognoscenti, virtuosi 
and the multi-purpose savant - as if to signal 
that cognition were a fundamentally un-En- 
glish activity. ,. 

This of course reflects our ingrained anti- 
intellectualism. But, as Daniel Boorstin’s rich 
and rewarding map of knowledge reveals, the 
problems of naming the knowledge-seeker 
actually run far deeper than that. For the ac- 
quisition of knowledge involves a vast array of 
mental processes. No single job-description 
encompasses and does justice to all those diffe- 
rent operations making up “the act of creation” 
and “the art of the soluble”, which animate the 
advancement of learning. ■ 

In Boorstin’s odyssey of those who “dared to 
know", the accent falls heavily upon break- 
throughs viewed as triumphs of discovery, 
“finding out", seen essentially as “finding”. 
“My hero”, he sings, Vis Man the Discoverer", 
and he is as good as his word, charting “man’s- 
insatiable hunger for knowledge” from 
palaeolithic star-gazers towards the present 


(even the very last paragraph still finds him 
unflaggingly explaining Rutherford and Ein- 
stein). Uniting energy, erudition and elegance, 
Boorstin pilots us through the discovery of 
time and space, and then on through man- 
kind’s progressive discovery of the cosmos, the 
terraqueous globe, its flora and fauna, the 
microcosm of the human body, and not least 
the secrets of the psyche and society, regaling 
us en route with vivid pocket biographies of the 
“countless Columbuses" who have skippered 
the sciences pis ultra : Balbao and Magellan, 
Vesalius and Harvey, Ray and Linnaeus, 
Freud and Keynes and many more. 

Boorstin rejects history of science, history of 
exploration or the- history of ideas narrowly 
conceived. He casts his gaze wider, yet aims to 
preserve unity by focusing on a sequence of 
epochal acts of discovery. The dilemma is, 
however, that the very idea of “discovery" is 
riddled with problems, both historical and phi- 
losophical. We need not deny that discoveries 
in the strict sense have been crucial to securing 
intellectual progress: Vasco da Gama did in- 
deed discover the route round the Cape that 
proved the passage to India. But it is not clear 
that Karl Marx or Maynard Keynes “disco- 
vered” anything in a comparable way (and pre- 
sumably the present British and American 
administrations might deny that either dis- 
covered anything at all). And in any case, Boor- 
stin has found it impractical to plot “man's 
need to know" without devoting several admir- 
able chapters to what by no stretch of the im- 
agination could be labelled the fruits of dis- 
coverers; the calendar, clock, microscope, 
telescope, scientific societies, printing and lib- 
raries (these last traced as deftly as one would 
expect from the Librarian of Congress). 

Not surprisingly; perhaps, Boorstin’s enter- 
prise is at its best when he is charting discover- 
ies in the strictest sense. The approach is bio- 
graphical, but his sympathetic vignettes are 
used to open windows on to wider and weighty 
issues. Why, Boorstin asks, was it Europeans 
who anatomized the globe, and pioneered the 


Scientific Revolution? China had dominated 
South-East Asia yet went no further; Islam had 
circuited the Indian Ocean and the Mediterra- 
nean, but not beyond. Why then was it to be 
Christendom that came to know no bounds? 
Largely, he argues, because China and Islam 
had no need to go places; they were already 
there, where the wealth, civilization and know- 
how had long flourished. Imperial forays dis- 
sipated rather than recruited China’s strength. 
By contrast, it was “backward" Europe that 
needed to expand, to discover, compete with 
and even conquer existing centres of civiliza- 
tion. And for this, the pump had already been 
primed by the holy waters of pilgrimage or 
crusade, fusing wanderlust with devotion. For 
sustained curiosity, courage and close observa- 
tion , it is not clear that the achievement of any 
later conquistador outstrips the peregrinations 
of Marco Polo. 

Boorstin's chronicle of European expansion 
in the "age of discovery" follows familiar trade- 
routes from Columbus to Cook. But he high- 
lights two facets with particular power and 
pathos. One is how knowledge became an in- 
toxicant. Europe got hooked on discovery; the 
quest enslaved entire lives. We see Columbus’s 
years or knife-edge politicking before he sailed 
from Cadiz in 1492; we see Magellan butchered 
and then Cook sharing his fate. We see 
Schliemann, poor and young, working his way 
up from being a cabin-boy, making money, 
snatching Lime for study, obsessed by his 
youthful dream that one day he would be the 
man to uncover Troy. We see Linnaeus’s star 
students migrating lemming-like to the tropics 
to collect specimens for their master; few sur- 
vived. And Boorstin might also have gazed 
forward to picture the victims bewitched by the 
North-West Passage and by polar exploration 
(oddly, he considers little after 1800 and gives 
himself no space for Space). 

Of course, getting knowledge wasn’t all 
addiction and self-sacrifice, as Darwin noted,' as 
he grabbed his chance to sail on the Beagle, a 
successful trip would set him up nicely for life 


as a naturalist. Yet (while mercifully deaf to 
the sirens of psycho- history) Boorstin brings 
out well the fascination, the challenge which 
the Unknown came to exercise over the livesof 
a new cadre of explorer naturalists. 

Second, Boorstin does well to stress the col- 
ossal thought-revolutions wrought by the direct 
impact of going and seeing. Against today's 
fashionable condescension towards old-school 
historians who set great explanatory store by 
empiricism, it is salutary to have Boorstin’s 
counter-demonstration that age-old "truths", 
such as the uninhabitability of the tropics, have 
indeed been exploded by personal experience. 
When it came to testing the reality of the 
Southern Continent (rtondum cognita) Cook 
was a convincing Popperian avant la lettre. 

Exploration thus dispelled the “geographies 
of the imagination” and the "prison of Christ- 
ian dogma” that had long bedevilled under- 
standing. Yet unlike crass positivists, Boorstin 
does not mistake a pair of eyes for a foolproof 
passport to truth. For traditional beliefs them- 
selves act as spectacles through which reality is 
refracted. Is seeing believing after nil, then, or 
is seeing deceiving? Hence the crux of Boor- 
stin's endeavour lies in his handling of the Col- 
umbus conundrum. Was Columbus really a 
discoverer? If so, what did he discover? 

The point, as is very well known, is that the 
one conclusion Columbus resisted fervently 
was precisely the discovery with which every 
schoolboy credits him: a new continent. He 
had sailed, he was convinced, precisely as he 
prophesied, . to the Indies. His landfall - Cuba 
to us - was China to his eyes. Thus it is not clear 
that Columbus thought he had discovered any- 
thing at all; rather he had proved what true- 
blue geography had presupposed all along: the 
short, westerly route to the Indies. 

If then Columbus did not “discover Amer- 
ica”, who did? Or, indeed, did anyone? Here 
Boorstin's realism, momentarily -staggered, 
pulls itself together, for by his reckoning It was 
Vespucci who first penetrated the fog of “re- 
ceived common sense” and saw the new world 
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for what it really was. Boorstin thus rescues the 
objective notion of “discovery”, but we may be 
pardoned if we still find it dissolving before our 
eyes, particularly when we recall John Elliott's 
point that the first century of voyagers to 
“America” saw the new world through eyes 
trained in Renaissance aesthetics and minds 
stocked with myths of paradise, the golden 
age, the Fall and the curse of Ham. No wonder 
that Edmundo O'Gorman postulated “the in- 
vention of America"; “the remembering of 
America” might have been an even apter 
phrase still. 

Rather like Isaiah Berlin with his hedgehogs 
and foxes, Boorstin also has two kinds of men: 
Columbus and Vespucci. On the one hand, the 
pseudo-discoverer who ends up shrouding the 
New within the cast-offs of the Old; and on the 
other, he who sees true. It is a distinction his 
overall explanatory scheme leans on veiy 
heavily. Thus, in a discussion of advances in 
physics, . Dalton is given credit for his “discov- 
ery” of the indestructible atom as the basic unit 
of matter, but Boorstin then qualifies: “Dalton 
was only aColumbus; the Vespucci were still to 
come” (he has the atom splitters in mind). Or 
take the “discovery” of the human past. Here . 
"Columbus” was played by Winckelmann but 
it took Schliemann to star as Vespucci and 
actually go and dig Troy up. And yet, of 
course, as we now know, what Schliemann 
thought was Priam's Troy was no such thing - 
Priam's Troy was archaeologically several 
layers higher, and Schliemann ironically des- 
troyed chunks of it wholesale in his haste to 
“discover" the real thing. Thus Schliemann 
himself did not escape the dilemma that you 
only find what you're looking for. 

And if Boors tin’s shoring up of “discovery” 
thus proves shaky even with literal “finds”, 
how much flimsier it is with science proper. Of 
course, science itself sometimes scores a direct 
hit. Galileo did look through his telescope and 
"discover” the hitherto unseen satellites of 
Jupiter. But more often what the sciences are 
about are not finds but formulations. .When 
Copernicus abandoned geocentrism in favour 
^tollpcent^nij U wa&notb^ca^se of any new . 
discovery (observational astronomy was not 
. blsfoite), but because it gave a better reading 
of the book of Nature. Interpreters and not 
discoverers may after.all be the crucial figures. 

Boorstin is aware of these difficulties with 
the “logic of discovery”, and he acknowledges, 

. for instance, that when notions of “species” 
came to dominate Enlightenment natural his- 
tory, it was not because some “real pretence" 
of species had been discovered, but because 
the Idea provided a useful working tool. And 
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yet he remains trapped within his own two- 
phase model, and all too often we are left in the 
dark as to what precisely his discoverers 
discovered. Thus we get a charming miniature 
of Charles Darwin's career (though many will 
blink to find the pre-Beagle Darwin dubbed a 
“playboy"). But Boorstin does not explain why 
evolution by natural selection is a discovery 
rather than, say, a theory. And when he goes 
on to write of the Victorian age “discovering" 
history and prehistory, is he doing anything 
more than trading in metaphors? Is not the 
recent discussion of “the invention of tradi- 
tion" rather pertinent here? 

These doubts about the despotism of discov- 
ery are not paltry semantic quibbles, for “dis- 
covery” has been science’s flagship ever since 
Francis Bacon chose to picture the New Phi-' 
losophy sailing out from the closed Mediterra- 
nean world of learning to discover a New 
Found Land of natural knowledge (a triumphal 
vision later tempered with humility in New- 
ton's self-portrait of the scientist as a young 
boy on the sea-shore playing with pebbles 
“whilst the great ocean of tnith lay all undisco- 
vered before me"). 

The saga of “discovery" still dominates sci- 
entific self-understanding; even Newton's 
foremost biographer writes of him “discover- 
ing the calculus”. Boorstin reinforces it, and 
indeed broadcasts it in an apocalyptic rhetoric 
(“all the world is still an America”) which goes 
to show the deep identification Americans still 
have with the ethos of discovery. Yet this 


Whiggish vision of knowledge rising through 
epochal disclosures, secular analogues of re- 
velation, is ultimately mythic and simplistic; it 
seriously obfuscates the extraordinarily com- 
plex processes involved in the practice of sci- 
ence. Surely the pursuit of knowledge is less 
disclosure and more creation, less the unveil- 
ing of nature and more the building of culture. 
Though Boorstin sets “Man the Discoverer” 
against “Man the Creator”, we will surely 
understand science better if ^ first put man 
back together again. 

The trouble with the idea of knowledge as 
the saga of discovery is that it dissolves into a 
Hollywood epic: uplifting but unquestioning. 
The dilemma of the Garden of Eden is forgot- 
ten: here you can taste the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge and yet preserve your innocence. 
In Boorstin's ultra-Pelagian reading, ignor- 
ance and error inexorably yield to truth, and 
truth seems to carry no side-effects or contra- 
indications. Here is the optimism of Bron- 
owski's Ascent of Man without the balancing 
pathos of Koestler's Sleepwalkers, where para- 
dises are gained and lost with every leap know- 
ledge takes into the void. None of the misgiv- 
ings about knowledge expressed from Eccle- 
siastes via Nicholas of Cusa and the Roman- 
tics, up to the Frankfurt School, ruffles Boor- 
stin's optimism; neither Lucifer, Prometheus 
nor Frankenstein is allowed to ghost the 
celebrations of “man's greatest adventure”. 

Boorstin's confidence derives from Ein- 
stein’s dictum that “the eternal mystery of the 
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The Hidden Universe 
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NIGEL HENBEST (Editor) 

Observing the Universe 
,288pp. Oxford: Blackwell. £5.50. 
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The idea of an expanding universe originating 
in a “big bang” is the current orthodoxy -in 
astronomy, but whatof the future of this explo- 
sive Cosmos? Will expansion continue for ever, 
or will the universe reach a maximum size and 
then start to contract until It becomes an im- 
mense fireball once again7 
To find an answer to this profound and excit- 
ing question seems at present to be a matter of 
determining the total mass of the universe. Is 
there enough matter for gravitation to become 
the ruling force and turn the present expansion 
into a contraction, or too little to stop the mad 
rush of galaxies ever further into the depths of 
space? On the evidence before us at the mo- 
ment, the mass of the universe is not large 
enough: to prevent the stampede. Yet every- 
thing is not lost. There are curiosities and ano-i 
malies in what telescopes and space probes 


reveal which make it almost certain we are 
observing only part of all that the universe 
contains, and a small part at that. There seems 
to be a “hidden universe" beyond our present 
range of vision. The hunt for this “missing 
mass” is the nub of Michael Disney's own cur- 
rent research, and it is good that he has decided 
to write a popular book about it. 

After a quick rdsumd of present views about 
what kinds of body occupy space, most of the 
book is taken up with a discussion of ail the 
• possible places one might look for the extra 
mass needed to bring about a contraction. This 
takes us into nuclear physics as well as to more 
purely astronomical fields, and sometimes 
.• - leads Professor Disney to express results in the 
form of a very simple equation. But an ex- 
planation In words always follows, so those to 
whom even an equals-sign is anathema need 
have no qualms. Indeed his Btyle is dynamic 
enough to carry one along through a number of 
. closely knit arguments, even if his assumptions 
-about what his readers are likely to know 
' already are inconsistent. 

: ' What is so valuable in this exposition is that 
Disney continuity underlines the tentative na- 
ture of much, presept-day knowledge about 
galaxies and the universe at large, and makes 
dear why the hunt for “missing mass” is being 
pursued so energetically. There are some 
minor errors and blerrijshes; he says too little 


Lary Shaffer 

MICHAEL DENTON ’ V 
Evolution: A theory in crisis ' 
:36bpp.ijdtchm^il7;56. ' . \ r . : 
q«9 1524504 ' 

There are at. least two reasons why scientists 
. may not welcome this . book. . As Michael 
Denton alleges, some may feel emotionally 


statement of it , most notably during Us Integra- • 
tlon with generic notions in this century. 
-'Denton- make these essential 
points clear and uses “Darwinism", “evolu- 
, lion", “the theory of evolution” and “Darwin's 
; theory" interchangeably . to. refer (6 natural 
selection, new and old, and to evolution. This. 

. allows him to assert continually that evolution 


world is its comprehensibility"; but even if N 
ture is comprehensible, Man too often is 2 
and Boorstin might have taken to heartJohnF 
Kennedy’s reminder that "scientific discover 
has not been an unalloyed blessing . . 
conferred on mankind the power not onlv tn 
create but to annihilate". (Boorstin alludes ' 2 
once to the Bomb, and never glances towards 
Star Wars.) Where is the trenchant analysis of 
the Foucaullian trinity of voir, savoir and 
pouvoir ? Where the assessment of how the 
conquest of nature has been shadowed by the 
conquest of man? Was it just accident that 
millions of Indians were exterminated so soon 
after the discovery of America? Nor is the 
feminist insight that the glorification of “hard 
science" seems a remarkable echo of patriar- 
chy’s penile power taken up. Indeed not a sing- 
le woman figures among Boorstin’s discover- 
ers, except Schliemann’s wife, Sophia, “a 
touch of living romance”. • 

The dark side of knowledge will not be dis- 
covered in Boorstin. But it would be churlish to 
close on absences when Boorstin Unbound has 
so much to offer. As scholarship grows ever 
more myopic, his panoramic vision is pricelea, 
even if on points of interpretation we may 
think him more a Columbus than a Vespucci. 
And not least, his book is a joy to read -a proof 
that the art of history writing is not yet extinct 
(to be set against the absence of maps and 
illustrations). As a survey of man’s encounter 
with his environment, Boorstin’s book has few 
peers. 


about models of inflationary universes in which 
“cosmic repulsion” plays a big part, though on 
the credit side he does introduce some of his 
own ideas which will be new to many of his 
readers. He does not overstress his case; he 
sets out Ills opinions cautiously and puts them 
into proper perspective in what is still a very 
speculative field, 

Observing the Universe contains a selection 
of astronomical articles which have appeared 
in New Scientist over the past four years, arti- 
cles which, by and large, are concerned with 
observational techniques. Nigel Henfyest's 
selection is a good one, encompassing as it does 
methods ranging from optical telescopes of 
advanced design to the most sophisticated 
space probes, and including devices designed 
to detect gravity- waves as well as E. J. Kibble- 
white’s astounding computer-operated 
measuring machine at Cambridge. All are well 
written by acknowledged authorities. Yet the 
book is more than just a review of techniques. 
There are eight articles either about or by 
pioneers in radio astronomy, os well as a stimu- 
lating and controversial piece by Sir Fred 
Hoyle-, who looks at the cosmological scene 
twenty-five years nfter he and his colleagues 
started work on an epoch-making paper on 
cosmic chemistry. There are also three excel- 
lent historical articles, including one on the 
riches of Chinese “astrology”. 


that biological characteristics cannot look lnj° , 
the future life of the animal and design them- 
selves accordingly. The selection of traits, 
which the beneficial traits are preserved 
through enhanced survival and reproductive . 
success, is -anything but random. \ 

< Hie logical structure of Denton’s argument 8 
leaves much to be desired. Repeatedly he coj- ■ 
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Fresh news of old views 


A revolution in taste 
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MARTIN BUTLIN and EVELYN JOLL 

The Paintings of J. M. W. Turner 

Two volumes: Text, 354pp. Plates, 572pp. 

Yale University Press. £125 the set. 

0 300032765 

Uis rare enough these days for the author(s) of 
a catalogue raisonni to be given the luxury of a 
second edition, but it is rarer still for the pub- 
lishers to grant carte blanche for an extensive 
process of revision and updating. Such has 
been the good fortune of Martin Butlin and 
Evelyn Joll, Yale prompted no doubt by proud 
recognition of the virtues of their original text 
(which won the Mitchell Prize 1978) as well as 
by the greatly increased number of books, arti- 
cles and specialist exhibition catalogues de- 
voted to Turner which, in part influenced by 
their groundwork, have appeared in the seven 
years since first publication. Thus fresh data 
and the findings of recent research have not 
simply been tagged on and kept to a minimal 
summary but incorporated, and fully dis- 
cussed, in the appropriate place in each cata- 
logue entry, while the new entries for twelve 
Turners which have come to light since 1977 
are inserted where they belong, though, by the 
use of supplementary letters “a”, “b" and so 
on, without disturbing the catalogue number- 
ing. The text volume now runs to nearly forty 
more pages. A higher proportion of colour 
illustrations is included in the plates volume 
and these are no longer grouped in blocks of 
sixteen, thus allowing a more precise chronolo- 
gical arrangement. 

Butlin and Joli’s catalogue superseded that 
of Sir Walter Armstrong, the doyen of writers 
on British art in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, whose list of Turner’s 
works, published in 1902, had long been in 
need of revision. All Turner’s works in oil, at 
the present count 530-odd, including as many 
a? about 200 either not known to Armstrong or 
not considered genuine by him, are here cata- 
logued and reproduced; the watercolours have 
been separately catalogued (1979) by Andrew 
Wilton, who is now engaged on flie drawings. 
The entries - those for the Turper Bequest 
compiled by Butlin, the remainder by Joll - are 
comprehensive, and therefore mostly quite 
lengthy, but clearly set out and extremely read- 
able, in piaces refreshingly colloquial for a 
work of scholarship. Notes on provenance are- 
expanded where necessary from the bald suc- 
cession of. names customary in catalogues 
ralsonnis\ for example, some baffling trans- 


actions relating to “Calais Sands” are helpfully 
explained: 

As Giiiolt, Pennell and Rought (among others) 
were constantly selling and buying pictures to and 
from each other, the fact that the picture went from 
Giiiolt to Rough to Windus to Pennell and back to 
Gillott again in just over two years is by no means as 
unusual as il appears. 

Differences between the authors, and with 
other scholars, on attribution are scrupulously 
recorded, though normally without reasons 
given. One of the most generally acclaimed 
features of the work is the transcription of 
notices in the press of Turner’s exhibited pic- 
tures, an invaluable record, correcting and ex- 
panding Finberg, of contemporaries' response, 
generally warmer than has been supposed, to 
the startling developments in his painting. The 
text is not accompanied by an interpretative 
essay, whereas Wilton's catalogue is princi- 
pally a book. 

The newly discovered paintings are not of 
great significance. Apart from a small panel 
in the Phillips Collection, Washington, of 
cl 828-9, they are all small sketches on paper- 
among them Turner’s earliest known painting, 
a sketch of a watermill, cl791-2; four sketches 
of Kentish subjects which link with six in the 
British Museum done on a visit to W. F. Wells 
previously assumed to be in 1806 but now, on 
the basis of the new works, dated 1801; and, 
most beautiful of the group, a view over 
Plymouth harbour, one of the Devonshire 
sketches of 1813. 

It had always been assumed that Turner's 
powers declined in the mid-1840s (he died in 
1851); but Luke Herrmann pointed out in his 
review of the first edition (Burlington Maga- 
zine, November 1978) that "it has recently be- 
come clear that there are quite a number of 
large watercolours which may be dated after 
1845”, and perhaps the most important addi- 
tion to the text-matter is contained in the last 
section , now wholly revised with a lengthy pre- 
fatory note describing Turner’s formerly unre- 
marked revival of interest at this period in his 
Liber Studiorum subjects' of a much earlier 
date. The second edition of Butlin and Joll will 
be welcomed as a painstaking continuation of 
an already magnificent example of sustained 
scholarship. 

Ttob recent .additions to Batsford’s .Costumes 
Accessories Series, produced under the general 
editorship of Aileen Ribeiro, are Fans by 
Hdl&ne Alexander (96pp, with 8 colour and 7? 
black-and-white illustrations. £8.50. 0 7134 4276 
X) and Jewellery by Diana Scarisbrick (96pp, 
with 6 colour and 73 black-and-white illustra- 
tions. £8.50. 0 7134 4278 6). 
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PATRICK CONNER 

Michael Angelo Rooker 1746-1801 

200pp. 07134 37561 

C. M. KAUFFMANN 

John Varley 1778-1842 

190pp.07134 34023 

Batsford / V and A. £12.50 (paperback. £7.95) 
each. 

One solution to the fact that more new work is 
being done on British art than can comfortably 
be published through the conventional means 
of monographs and articles has been to extend 
the role of the exhibition catalogue so that it 
becomes a well-illustrated survey of an artist or 
a pictorial theme. The exhibition may be tem- 
porary; the catalogue is permanent. 

C. M. Kauffmann, the keeper in charge of 
the watercolours in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, has improved upon this concept by 
inaugurating a series devoted to works by some 
of the more significant artists represented in his 
department. In this way a biographical and 
critical account of a painter can be combined 
with a detailed catalogue of □ collection. If this 
approach is to be effective for a particular 
artist, a museum’s holdings must oF course be 
sufficiently representative of his oeuvre. This is 
the case with the two painters with whom the 
Victoria and Albert Museum's series begins; 
there are twenty-four drawings by Michael 
Angelo Rooker and eighty-one by John Varley 
at South Kensington - groups the significance 
of which can be assessed through the survey of 
other public collections included in these 
volumes. 

Patrick Conner gives a well-rounded appre- 
ciation of Michael Angelo Rooker, incorporat- 
ing many newly gathered facts in the first book 
ever to be devoted to this artist. Rooker was 
the son of the versatile Edward Rooker, who 
combined the talents of. a professional en- 
graver with those of the principal Harlequin at 
Drury Lane. He was able to get employment 
for his son as a scene-painter at the Haymarket 
Theatre, and so the younger Rooker became 
one of that interesting group, including De 
Loutherbourg, David Cox and David Roberts, 
who found the broad effects ofstage scenery no 
hindrance to the composition of watercolours 
on a small and detailed scale. The works from 
other collections which supplement the cata- 
logue show that Rooker was a more varied 
artist than might be supposed from his urban 
scenes, such as the well-known “Bury St 
Edmunds; the Norman Tower”. Conner deals 
• with him as book-illustrator, scene-painter and 


antiquary. He gives a balanced assessment of 
the figures which animate Rooker’s land- 
scapes, showing that they are not present to 
make a political point or to express aristocratic 
condescension but as people truthfully 
observed going about their normal activities. 
Certainly the Welshmen playing fives in the 
ruins of Llanthony Abbey show that life in the 
country was not merely unremitting gloom. 

John Varley lived more in the public eye 
than Rooker and his notoriety was based on 
plenty of anecdote and legend. Dr Kauffmann 
has condensed this mass of material into a 
critical biography with admirable economy. 
Varley the man remains more interesting than 
Varley the artist. He believed in astrology and 
appears to have possessed genuine powers of 
extra-sensory perception. He was unlike his 
friend Blake in that this taproot to the occult 
did not strengthen the imaginative content of 
his art. His association with Joshua Crista.ll and 
William Havell at meetings of the Sketching 
Society spurred him into some attempts at 
poetic composition. But, as Kauffmann em- 
phasizes, he lost confidence in his powers as a 
figure painter, even asking Linnell to supply 
them in his landscapes. A few of his early 
Welsh scenes show a Claudean appreciation of 
the light glowing on mountain tops, but he 
soon came to rely on the repetition of a formu- 
la. An exhibition of the Old Watercolour Soci- 
ety which contained fifty of his works at one 
lime - “Varley’s hot rolls” - must have been of 
stupefying monotony. But he was justly re- 
nowned as a teacher and uttered a number of 
pithy aphorisms, such as "Nature wants cook- 
ing”. He believed in his theories; Constable 
reported that in 1831 Varley “the conjuror" 
had told him “how to do landscape & was so 
kind as to point out all my defects”. 

A comparison between Rooker and Varley 
shows the profound change in taste which took 
place in the three decades which separate their 
maturity. Rooker embodies the logical 
rationality of the Augustan age in his geometri- 
cally precise and serenely balanced scenes. 

■ When he paints ruins his feeling for their anti- 
quity does not go beyond the bounds of de- 
corum. Varley, a Romantic, said that, tike wit, 
watercolour painting lost more by deliberation 
than it gained in truth. But he was at his best 
when, ceasing to cut. corners, he painted such 
scenes as. ‘‘Waltham Abbey” with both deli- 
beration and truth':..'- ' !■ 

— L '-' t ' - ■. ' ‘ ' i.-r- - 1— 

Rodin on Art and Artists, Romiliy Fedden's 
translation of the artist's conversations with Paul 
Gsell, has tiow been reissued with 76 new 
illustrations of Rodin’s work (119pp. Dover/ 
Constable. Paperback, £6.95. 0. 486 3.4487 3). 
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Textual Power 

Litefary Theory and the Teaching of English 

Robert Scholes 

In this patbhreaking book, a major critic and theoretician 
of Uterature considers the impact of post-structuralist 
theory upon teaching, with particular reference to the 
-textual issues raised by Jacques Derrida, Frednc Jameson 
and Stanley Fish. £13.95 

Radical Islam , 

Medieval Theology and Mpdere Politics 

Emmanuel S^van 

This engrossing book by an eminent Arabist focuses on the 
development of Sunni Muslim fundamentalism, discussing 
t-. howjtrejeeted western values, broke with pan-Arabtsm, 

and took on an activist political position. £16.95 4 
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negotiations thatledtOthetefeaseof theAraenCan 
hostages iq&an. j £25.0fl . . • 

Churchmen pud PWtosqpljera . 
iFtofo Jonathan Edwards to John Dewey , ■ r •. 

' ; Bruce Kiiklick ■■ -,Y V- Si’/; S • '■ 


; Bruce KUklick ]■■■ v - ■%': ■; 'Y'Y ; * - ''.v 

in this original Ibobki Kttktiofc traces 1 the contihuitiea- 
- bet^eeh early Amwicaif theology amj sejerttifup . 

. ..DhUosophyV #7, 60 *"• 


In Her Own Words 

Oral Histories of Women Physicians 
edited by Regina Markell Morantz, Cynthia Stodola 
Pomerleau, and Carol Hansen Fenichel 
Interviews with three generations of female physicians 
reveal the formidable obstacles women have faced in 
finding a place in the male-dominated field of medicine. . 
Paper, £9,95 ■ _ ^ 

; Distributive Justice 

A Social -Psychological Perspective 
Morton Deutsch \ 

Deutsch explores the social and psychological effects of 
different distributive systems for education, the workplace, 
the current economic situation , and the prevention of 
■ nuclear holocaust. £27.50 

1 Defending : White-Collar Grime 

- ■ A PortrSit of Attorneys, at V(i»rk v ,\ , .V.' . 

■ Kenneth Mann v! - • v ’•* ' 

' 'Iheifiret detaUed description pfwhgt lawyers specialising . 
in white-colTay crime defence work do to prevent their 
clients front being indicted or convicted. £25.00 

. The Speilbinders \. 

Charismatic Political . Leadership 

Ann RutfuWillner 

In this fascinating book, Willner explains the nature of 
charismatic political leadership arid the processes by which 
'■ ■ it comes Into being. No win paper, £7.95 ' ■ . 

' Yale University Press 

13 Bedford Square, London^wClB 3JF ' ’ • 
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April titles from 
Allen & Unwin 

LITERATURE 

Secret Oardens 

Humphrey Carpenter 

Water Babies. Alice In 
Wonderland. The Wind In the 
Willows. Wlnnle-lhe-Pooh. 
Humphrey Carpenter provides 
a fascinating account of the 
remarkable literary movement 
which gave rise to these and 
other world famous children's 
classics during the latter half of 
the nineteenth century and the 
beginning of the twentieth 
century. 

246pp. 

Hardback £12.95. 

BUSINESS 

Creating Excellence 

Managing Corporate 
Culture, Strategy and 
Change in the New 
Age 

Craig R, Hickman and 
Michael A. Silva 

A truly unique step-by-step 
blueprint tor those wishing to 
achieve executive success. 
Much more than academic 
theorising or quick fix solutions. 
Creating Excellence offers the 
ultimate guide to high-level 
productivity. 

304pp. 

Hardback £12.50. 

EDUCATION 

Equality and 
Freedom In Education 

A Comparative Study 

Edltedby Brian Holmes 

The extent to which It Is 
desirable or possible to provide 
equal opportunities in 
education, regardless of age. 
sex, race, language and social 
class, continues to dominate 
debates In education. In this 
new sludy, the authors 
Investigate . the . dilemma 
ihrough analysis of educational 
systems and practices In 

Jdpari. . 

259pp. 

Hardbaok £20,00. 

Paperback £7.95. 

POLITICS/CURRENT 
AFFAIRS ■ - 

Abolition or Reform? 

The GLC dnd the 
Metropolitan County 
Councils 

Nofman Rynn, Stove v. 

.UpoH arid Carol Vlplba : ; 

With the; Conservative Party's 
: commitment to abolish the GCC 
and the Metropol (tan. ' County 
Councils, this book provides a 
most timely examination of the 
recdrcf v ■ of the threatened 
councils . .anfd of. the 
which , seem! 
^Il^iy ro supplant.therp, - ■ v r,. 

;Hard&30k £16.00. . 1 ' 

.Paperbdck £5.95; . 

iocd/ &yemtiUfaiBrtdflngs: : 2 

'Gebrge Allen fc Uhwin 
IPublJihersUtd,, 

TO 0@k 15, Park Lane, 

Hemel Hempsfead. • • 

WertsHP2 4TF 


At auction 


Christopher Hawtree 

In one of his diverting volumes, published in 
the 1930s, The Private Papers of a Bankrupt 
Bookseller, Will Y. Darling refers to a forge 
Family Bible which came his way in a lot which 
was 

the Iasi item on an auction sale list. They followed 
the poor iron fender from the back bedroom, the 
bamboo (able, beaded cover and aspidistra, and the 
embroidered footstool. The other books in the lot 
were Many Thoughts from Many Minds by Henry 
Southgate, Mrs Hemnns' Poems, Wilson's Tales of 
the Borders, and a cofleciion of old magazines and 
papercover fiction. 

The accumulation of such stock led him to 
place his head on a cushion in a gas-stove, a 
fate unlikely to overtake Lord John Kerr and 
his colleagues at Bloomsbury Book Auctions. 
So successful has his firm been since its found- 
ing two years ago that it has moved to larger 
premises and is now in Finsbury, near Sadler's 
Wells. 

The aim of Bloomsbury Book Auctions is to 
sell things rather more quickly than the forger 
auction houses and to handle a wide range of 
books, including the less expensive end of the 
market. Some items have gone for enormous 
sums at their sales, but the interest is often in 
the prices that the more run-of-the-mill titles 
currently fetch. Close study might reveal the 
profit subsequently made by dealers after 
paying the buyer's premium of 10 per cent plus 
VAT. 

As one o'clock approaches, the room fills 
with the hastily dressed characters who com- 
prise the second-hand-book trade. When their 
eyes light on the encircling stock all traces of 
sleep disappear: volumes are snatched from 
the shelves and vigorously collated, acerbic 
comments fly about other people's catalogues 
- the din reluctantly subsides when Lord John 


mounts the rostrum. Only a Cruikshank or a 
Phiz could do justice to the sight of Lord John 
and his long white whiskers as he works 
through the lots at a rate which is briefly punc- 
tuated by the knock of the hammer and the 
intoning of the purchaser's name. Maggs . . . 
Blackwell's . . .London Library join the after- 
noon chorus. 

Hardly an article about old books goes by 
without a mention of the £2,000 copy of Casino 
Royale. A number of Flemings were duly listed 
in the catalogue for the sale on April 11. First, 
however, came some antiquarian titles, which 
often fetch considerably less than Fleming's 
first novel. Perhaps this is because they are a 
more difficult read, and it is a curious result of 
the modem-first-edition boom that serviceable 
antiquarian books can often be picked up for 
relatively little. An edition of Johnson’s Ramb- 
ler went for £18, rather less than the current 
Yale one, and brought with it, if that is your 
taste, the complete works of Shenstone. Tho- 
mas Fuller, similarly unobtainable, can be 
found very cheaply at such sales. A rustle of 
excitement rose when the third edition of John- 
son’s Dictionary went for £580, three times the 
estimate. The Dublin edition of 1775, a much 
more elegant book than the recently published 
facsimile, then fetched a mere £70. 

The modem first editions started sluggishly 
with some miscellaneous copies of the TLS and 
TES. One hundred and forty-seven post-war 
volumes of Hansard’s and Dod’s went for £35 - 
less than 24 pence each. Novelists, it is pleasing 
to note, are in greater demand than politicians. 
A late Buchan in its dust-jacket was snapped 
up by Bell, Books and Radmall for £30. Two late 
Omrads halted at £10, and half-a-dozen mid- 
dle-period Huxleys at £20; thirteen titles, 
including Maugham, Stevenson, Masefield, 
Blunden, Shute and seven signed novels by 
Mrs Belloc Lowndes, went for £45 - it is sad 


that her thrillers The Lodger and The Chinn 
the Armour, praised by Hemingway as 
after-work reading, are now out of print S 
O'Flaherty is in the ascendancy: The Infant 
at £320, realized double the estimate ^ 
f* ct ° f tennis Wheatley’s book-plate j! 
debatable. (The Flemings came up, Bell Bool 
and Radmall paying £95 for DiamondsZe 
Forever, later ones went more slowly. On Ho 
Majesty’s Secret Service petered out at £20) 

Bernard Show made n pertinent comment on 

the proceedings when an inscribed Saint Jo*, 
was reached. "This shows that the book is a 
first edition. The inter ones have another name 
in place of the Chevalier D'Eon. Remember 
this when you are old enough and wise enough 
to sell it and buy a nice new one.” Wise worl 
Maggs paid £400. Bell, Book and Radmall 
sniffing something here , then paid £280 for The 
Apple Cart. After a lull, largely filled by Dylan 
Thomas, the genius of P. G. Wodehouse 
provided the afternoon’s greatest interest 
Four middle-period titles in their dust-jackets 
went to an excited Minerva for £380, over five 
times the estimate. No sooner had this taken 
place than the same firm paiqj the same amount 
for one title - Eggs, Beans and Crumpets - 
signed with a mere "best wishes” for an anony- 
mous admirer. 

After that the room thinned and the other 
categories seemed routine. A curious lot— Lou 
Exit to Brooklyn, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, Irving 
and Our Village - went for over double the 
estimate: perhaps the buyer was eager for the 
"quantity of Boy Scout material’' (Book of Cab 
Games, etc) also included. One nineteenth- 
century volume. New Zealand, its Advantages, 
fell sadly short of its estimate. Unless he know 
of an untapped market, the purchaser may 
have had in mind Will Y. Darling’s remark of 
one book that it was “worth having in stock if 
only that I may read it myself’. 


The century of the DNB 


A. O. J. Cockshut 


(BIB) 


From the first Stephen had tried to secure not only 
competence but broad-minded tolerance and sym- 
pathy .... High-churchmen were to be allotted to 
high-churchmen .... In this respect (he Dictionary 
may fniriy claim to be national. You mean, I hear 
Stephen adding, that it reflects the confusion of the 
national mind. 

In these words F. W. Maitland, the bio- 
grapher of the first editor of th 6 Dictionary of 
National Biography, Leslie Stephen, caught 
very welt the paradox which successive editors, 
very different front the first, have hardly 
changed. A certain cool and wary geniality, a 
willingness to give the subject the benefit of the 
doubt, are combined with a scholarly deter-, 
minalion to note that there was a doubt. "No 
flowers by request” was Canon Ainger’s sum- 
mary of the method in. 1897, and he might 

• perhaps have added, “without prejudice to an 
elegant inscription on the tombstone in plaip, 

• severe lettering". This year is the centenary of 
the appearance of the first volume (the letter Z 
was not reached till 1900, and then the supple- 
ments began); arid it may be that the first read- 
ers were more struck than we are by the DNB*s 
plain Speaking. It was the time of a great furore 
over the frankness compa rative only , for the 
-diffjelijit question: pf impotence was du?ked r .pf • 

‘ : froudd’s life of Carlyle.; Two generations be-r 
fore, Carlyle himself had scornfully dismissed 
. the English biographical tradition; as , mealy- ^ 
mouthed. Both Fronde arid Stephen did some- - 

thing to ipeet arid disarm life p_roleptic critic- ■ 
ism.. And Carlyle,! too, who “taught: us : that 
silence was golden in thirty volumes’ ’/might 

have relished Stephen’s comhiept Oii the “in--; ; 
sane verbosity of the average. WfilribntofV ' 

. ; But there jyas also, inevitably and rightly 
perhaps, a deeply conventional aspect. That V 
prosy and interfering old bore .Queen Vfctoria, ; 
receives more than ten times as much space! as, , 
the/greatest writer of the age, Dickens, orCar-; 
dirial Newman, its greatest spiritual force; The i 
entry on the Queen was composed' by the 
second editor, Sir Sidney Lee, a man of more 
conventional mind than Stephen. It is notice- 
able that while he does not condemn her, he 
does not orpit or falsify much the evidence on 
.wjijcfi she plight be r i^.nde^pe^ 


“those who waited on her had occasion to la- 
ment that the queen never felt cold". From this 
we can, if we like, make the deduction that Lee 
would probably not have made, even in 
thought: the Queen was selfish, and always put 
her own convenience before that of her guests. 

Similarly, he mentions the statue to John 
Brown at Balmoral, but does not mention what 
scandal and ribaldry the Queen’s partiality to 
him caused - Punch printed a spoof Court 
Circular with John Brown accorded royal hon- 
ours - or the fury of the Queen's sons. 

Again, Dickens is criticized for ungentle- 
manly conduct in issuing a public statement 
about bis separation froth his wife. But his 
actual treatment of her, the cold self-righteous- 
ness which led his last surviving child, Kate 
, Peruginl, to describe him as "a very wicked 
man”, is not discussed. The cognoscenti, 
however, may have' drawn their own conclu- 
sions from his determination to deprive his 
wife of the society of her children. 

Sometimes the weaker points, such as 
Stephen’s bizarre judgment that Dickens’s In- 
spiration failed in his later novels, are them- 
selves interesting as.reflecting a whole phase of 
1 opinion or taste. They remind us that every age 
(and how can our own be an exception?) is 
• most confident precisely about those things 
l that niake its blind spoltsi i ; > ■ i 

C’ Naturally, thete is a difference of tone be- " 
tween entries for those whose contemporaries 
had died beforethc Dictionary was composed 
and later ones. The first are scholarly summar- 
ies, often remarkable, for fairness and com- 
pression. For those who died after about J850 
there is a more intimate note. The list of 
• ; someps vyjlj often ihcludqjhe suggestive words, 1 1 
; "Private information . personal knowledge". If 
: we read a, senes' of these; We may often have a " 
i sense of pervasiveness o? the meritocracy . . 

i. whogp access Jo power was. signalized by Glad- • : 

j-stono’s opening the OvA Sehrt^to intellectual ; 'JR ' 

coirlpetitibn.Evefyohd taiowieveiyphVclseia---' • • 

'hint Of particular foibles may serve better than tSIR- . 
a statemepC; ' ? /. 

riay. be a candld^f^ jbfs]dl^i^b n a! Uter 

supplement. On : ihe ot^r; hand. tl»e fengltab ’ '• 
establishment is ndtfl c ld^d caste, nor afe its 
members .unaware '-of _ . 


The two key criteria by which We judge must 
be accuracy and comprehensiveness. Though 
we may be slightly startled to recall that WJilb- 
ley damned Stephen’s entry on Thomas Gray: 
“not susceptible of correction, every sentence 
incorrect or inadequate or misleading" , there 
can be no doubt of the DNB's generally high 
reputation. Gaps in coverage seem to be due 
mainly to a person's reputation being muted 
until long after death. This is the cause of the 
omission of one of the greatest nineteenth- 
century poets, Gerard Manley Hopkins. Bufit 
was still odd not to correct the mistake when it 
had become obvious. 

• In conclusion, however, we may gratefully, 
ask: what other work that is so useful Is so 
entertaining? 

The Dictionary of National Biography is 
published by Oxford University Press in a 
twenty-two volume set at £650. Individual 
volumes spanning ten-year periods in a sis-, 

. volume edition are also available at £50 each.; 
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Letters 


Subsidizing Literature 

Sir -D.M. Thomas (Letters, March 29) has hit 
upon an important point. If the State is not to 
subsidize literature, and if the Literature De- 
partment of the Arts Council does not have 
fends to support such disinterested educational 
bodies as the National Book League, the fo- 
unt of poetry in this country will be in the 
hands of advertisers. The conspicuous wavings 
of the media, including the press and the more 
go-ahead publishers, are surely manifestations 
of what Sir William Rees-Mogg, in his paper 
“The Political Economy of Art", has defined as 
the new “electronic middle class" which, 
apparently, is to succeed the “post-Fabian 
Guardian consciousness of genteel academic 
English collectivism” in leading English artists 
out of the sleepwalking present, into a future of 
“individualism and open curiosity". 

But who is to say that the loudest advertising 
promotes the best book? Or that the greatest 
amount of media coverage - usually by means 
of a personality display which misrepresents 
what the personality is saying - will in any way 
increase people’s understanding? There is no 
way in which this society can be made less 
“mass" - there are too many people in it. So 
what Sir William is predicting is not the disin- 
tegration of “collectivism” but the emergence 
of an indiscriminate, wealthy elite which will 
“increasingly want live, rather than electronic, 
art for recreation" (my italics). 

An audience that only wants art for recrea- 
tion is a trendy audience - an audience trained 
not to read and consider, but to take up 
“names" and talk jargon. Such an audience, 
busy all day with its electronic numerals, has 
time for very few names. And so it happens 
that, as Thomas points out, a Seamus Heaney 
ora&aigRaine, through no fault of theirs, are 
“media poets”,, while a Charles Causley or a 
Fleur Adcock receive a minimum of attention. 

Given the nation’s dependence on the 
media, and the media's dependence, implicitly 
and explicitly, on advertising, doesn't it seem 
that literature, the real Glory of the English 
Garden, should be an exception to cuts in sub- 
sidy? Wouldn’t any Arts Council that really 
valued our heritage support the ancient arts of 
reading and writing, even if it found itself sub- 
jected to a certain amount of writing that was 
not, first and foremost, recreation? 

ANNE STEVENSON. 

Langley Fark, Durham. 

British Naval Codes 

Sir, - Michael Howard rightly, refers to Lord 
Mountbatten's professionalism in his review 
(April 12) of Philip Ziegler’s biography. 

Ziegler, briefly mentions that, before the 
outbreak of the Second World War, Mount- 
batten urged that the Royal Navy should adopt 
Typex cipher machine, He does not, how- 
ever, explain why Mountbatten's viewB were 
rejected, for reasons that are set out by F. H. 
Hinsley in, Volume 2 of his British Intellir 
Wee in the Second World War. Nor does he 


ORWELL: TNI 


‘A large number of pu«i h— rrj 
range of Orwell’s output . . 
echotare.’ T.R. Fyvd v 

small hoard of IBriuy If 
. 'Admirably edited and introduced' 1 

■ ?A very attractive and syrup*— 
John Jollfffe, Sunday TefegrW 

'Wears editorial revelations add » 
sense of adveriture tp a 

There is egg bn ihe faces 
Bernard Cnek, £12.95 ■ • 


43, Ole 



refer to the consequences of the Navy’s failure 
to heed Mountbatten's advice, which are also 
dealt with by Hinsley. 

The cryptanalytical section of the German 
Navy’s Beobachtungsdienst ( B-Diensi ) broke 
the Royal Navy’s codes from 1939 (and earlier) 
to 1943, reading signals setting out the routes 
of many convoys soon after they were transmit- 
ted. It was largely B-Dienst intelligence that 
enabled Grossadmiral Ddnitz to operate U- 
boats in packs by directing them to positions 
near a convoy's known course. At times in 
1942, the B-Dienst was decrypting 80 per cent 
of the signals in the British Naval Cypher No 3 
- the most important code for convoy pur- 
poses. 

Thousands of seamen belonging to the 
Allied and neutral nations lost their lives be- 
cause the B-Dienst was able to penetrate the 
Navy’s codes. There can be little doubt that if 
Mountbatten's advice had been accepted, 
many of those lives would have been saved. 
Typex was never broken by the Germans, 
although ironically it was a version (albeit 
much improved) of their Enigma machine. 

Even Hinsley does not reveal the full story. 
According to the brilliant US Navy crypt- 
analyst, Captain L. F. Safford, the structure of 
Naval Cypher No 3 (which was technically a 
code rather than a cipher) was essentially the 
same as that of the Japanese Navy’s JN-25 
code, which the Americans had broken. In 
June 1941, Safford warned the British about 
the vulnerability of Naval Cypher No 3 and of 
his conviction that it was being read by the 
Germans, but his views were discounted. Hins- 
ley indicates that a decision to change the Brit- 
ish system was not made until the spring of 

1942, and that it did not take effect until mid- 

1943. 

Mountbatten was therefore in the best of 
company in this highly technical field. And, as 
often, he was much in advance of his superiors 
and peers. 

RALPH ERSKINE. 

25 Hawthomden Road, Belfast. 


'Ancient Lives' 

Sir, - 1 do not, as a rule, reply to reviews, but 
Kenneth Kitchen’s notice of my Ancient Lives 
(March 1) deserves attention .for,, whether 
intentionally or not, he has distorted what I 
have written, represented opinion as fact and 
even expended a fair proportion of his space 
upon a mistake that he knew to have been an 
editorial slip. , ' ' 

Just three points. First. I did not say that the 
ancient tomb-makers “never referred to kings 
before the Eighteenth Dynasty" but that 
(p xii) they “never once referred to any of the 
first seventeen dynasties of Egyptian history”. 
The difference between the words "dynasties” 
and “kings” may not always be clear in 
academic prose but is, I think, to more prac- 
tised readers: several of Kitchen’s complaints 
are of this order . Second , our knowledge of the 
“major reorganization of the village commun- 
ity" under the Pharaoh Horemheb upon which 


Kitchen so confidently expands is derived from 
a single short document (and this, amusingly 
enough, of a type, a later copy, which he takes 
me to task for using earlier in his review). This 
well-known text of Horemheb's time I both 
quote and discuss. If the reviewer had read the 
first four chapters of the book with more 
care he might have discovered that I used 
archaeological evidence from Horemheb's 
tomb and others in the Valley of the Kings, as 
well as from the tomb-makers' village itself, to 
build a different picture of village history from 
the usual version, upon which Kitchen appears 
to rely - and which, incidentally, has been 
constructed from a presentation of the literary 
evidence by a pioneer scholar who himself 
never dared to erect a village history on so 
scanty a base. Third, “Romer’s understanding 
of the background to problems under Rames- 
ses III" may indeed not be that of Kitchen and 
his school, but, then, little in ancient history is 
as clear-cut as he would imply and many apart 
from myself would disagree with him about 
many things. At all events, it is poor reviewing. 

At the last, however, I must confess that I 
was most relieved to read Kitchen’s opinion of 
the ancient artists who were the subject of 
Ancient Lives’, that they “were people in every 
way as alert and as real as ourselves”(!) 

JOHN ROMER. 

Cerri di Sotlo, Falzano 76, Cortona 52044, Italy. 

Eighteenth-Century 

Dress 

Sir, - I am disappointed that Timothy Auger 
(Letters, April 12) seems unable to take criti- 
cism in the spirit in which it was offered, 
namely as an incentive to improve the design of 
forthcoming books in the History of Dress 
series. 

All criticism is to a greater or lesser extent 
subjective, but my comments were made after 
comparing this particular volume with others 
published earlier in the series by Bell and 
Hyman - Margaret Scott's Late Gothic Europe 
and Jacqueline Herald's Renaissance Dress in 
fto/y-aswell as the splendid work, An Elegant 
Art: Fashion and fantasy in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, published by Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art in 1983; In th$ company of 
these books, my view that the design of Dress 
in Eighteenth-Century Eurdpe is mean and un- 
imaginative stands as fair comment. . > - 

CBLINAFOX. 

Museum of London, London Wall, London EC2. 


'Vile Bodies' 

Sir, -Following the catalogue, Sarah Bradford 
(April 12) describes the manuscript of Vile 
Bodies, recently sold at Christie's, as "the only 
manuscript of a Waugh novel remaining out- 
side the Humanities Research Center at 
Austin, Texas”. They do not have Put Out 
More Flags. 

MICHAEL DAVIE. 

136 Fellows Road, London NW3. 
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Competition No 223 , • ' 

Readers are invited to Identify the Sources of the . 
ihrfce quotations which' follow and ,10 send. US the 
answers so thHt they rcach (his office not later than 
May 17. A prize of £2fl is offered for the first Correct 
set of answers opened onthgt dale, or failing that the 
most nearly correct - -In which case inspired 
gueBswork will also be taken into consideration. 

Entries, marked “Author, Author 223" on thp 
envelope, should be addressed to the Editor, 77ie 
Tlhtei Literary Supplement, Priory House, St John's i 
Lane, London ECIM 4pX. The solution and results 
will appear on May 24. 1 ' . ; i . • • ? .. < 

1 Egypt wah charming - a green strip oif carpet and , 
walking'up and down it four sorts oF animals and qne 

sort of man. . - • 

2 “I dare say, deaf, you can’t judge of Egypt by 

Aida.” : . ' V : . 

3 All the hotels in Egypt arc bad, but ihey excuse 

themselves upon two contrary principles. Some 
maintain, teglilmately, that lt does not really matter 
how bad they a«f ate cheap, enough; Ihe 

; others, that it does riot reaUy;maUer how. bad they 
are if they are expensive enough, ‘V . . _ , ' 

Competition No 2^9 

Winner: Patrick Timer ‘ ' .. 

. • • * • -J ; i , .. 

: f j^faiber’s slstef ,kcpt an, ev?^/u>ig ahpp «tv. 


Crediton - and there I read through all the gilt-cover 
little books (hat could be had at that time, and 
likewise all the uncovered (ales of Tom Hickoihrift,. 
Jack the Oiaiit-Idller, etc and etc etc etc .... At six 
years old I remember" to have read Belhprtus, 
Robinson Crusoe and Philip Quartl - and then I 
found. Ihe Arab/on Nights’ entertainments.. 

Sqmuel Taylor Coleridge, Collected Letters, 
volume \ ... : 

3 There- were also more ordinary books, such as 
Machiavelli and Gibbon arid Swift, and a book in 
four volumes that I never opened: “The Works of 

■ Andrew Marvell Esq. M.P." It was not until I grew 
up (bat I discovered Marvell was a pool rattier than a 
politician. I was not supposed tq read any of these 
books; otherwise I should probably not have read, 
any of th?m. 1 . 

Bertrand Russell, Autobiography, chapter I. 

3 In. those days' he never punished me, though I. 
think I grieved him much by my idleness'; but in a. 
passion he knew riot what he did, and he has knocked 
me down with the old folio Bible i which he always 
ufod. In Ihe old bouse were Ihe iym first volumes of 
Cooper'll novel; called The Prairlc, a rtlic- probably 
a dishonest relic - of some subscription to 
Hookham's library. Other book of the kind there 
was none. I wortder how many dozen' times I read 
those two first Volumes. 

•; Anthony Trollope, Air Autobiography , chapter 1 i 


Basil 

Blacfcwcll 

Western 

Sexuality 

Practice and Precept in Past 
and Present Times 

Edited by PHILIPPE ARI&S 
and ANDR& BfijIM 


Distinguished French, Italian and 
British historians here discuss the 
complex origins of the western model 
of marriage, the Importance of the 
distinction between love within and 
outside marriage, the changing 
attitudes towards sexual practices 
between men and women, and the 
relative dissolubility of marriage at 
different periods. 

240 pages, £17.50 (0631 13476 X) 

The Loneliness 
of the Dying 

NORBERT ELIAS 
Translated by Edmund Jephcott 

This moving and profound book 

f >resents a sociological and psycho- 
ogical examination of death in the 
context of contemporary society as a 
whole, and of Individual personality. 
104 pages, £8.50 (Q 63 1 13902 8) 

Greek Religion 

Archaic and Classical 
WALTER BURKERT 


This, the first major book on Greek 
religion to appear for a generation, 
deals with the Mycenean origins of 
religious practices, rituals and holy 
places. Individual gods, worship of the 
dead, the city and the organization of 
religion, mystery cults and philosophy 
of religion. 

512 pages, £29.50 (0 631 11241 3) 

John Locke: 

An Introduction 

JOHN W. YOLTON ' 

It has been a feature of i*ecent studies 
of Locke that certain aspects of his 
thought have been ignored In favour 
of others. John Yoiton's definitive 
Introduction corrects this bias and 
explores the full spectrum of Locke's 
work. The result Is a significant 
contribution to Locke studies- 
176 pages, hardback £17.50 
(0 631 13376 3) 

paperback £5.95 (0 631 14062 X) 


Utility and Rights 

Edited by R.Q, FREY 

These essays confront one of the most 
fundamental questions of 
contemporary philosophy; the , .. 
foundation of rights and the primacy 
of the demands of justice over the 
claims of welfare. The contributors 
are L;W. Sumner; Joseph Raz, 

R.G/Frw, J.L.'Mackle, R,M. Hare, 

H.J. McCioskey, James Griffin, Jan 
Marveson, Alan Ryan, Rolf Sartor lus 
and Charles Fried. 

192 pages, £19.50 (0631 137130) ' 

Invitation 
to Archaeology 

PHILIP RAHTZ 

. ‘Gives a very good Impression of What 
archaeology is really about. I don’t 
think it CoUld be bettered.' 

Barry Cunllffe 

' Philip Rahtz Initiates us Into the 
practice* and acquaints us with the, 

f >rlncip!es of archaeology. He 
ntroduces the people Involved and 
shows top the. uses to which archae- 
ology can .be put - good and bad. 

192 pages, hardback £14.50 
; (0 631 14106 5) . 
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COMMENTARY 

After the last despatch 



Stefan Collini 

Gordon of Khartoum 1833-1885 
Notional Portrait Gallery, until June9 

The ardent, unguarded enthusiasm with which 
the memory of Genernl Gordon was revered 
after his death at the hands of the Mahdi’s 
dervishes in 1885 marks a significant emotional 
distance between the prevailing sensibilities of 
late- Victorian England and those of our own 
time. The decline of religious conviction and 
practice may have sapped one of the central 
sources of communal emotionalism, as well as 
altering our ideal of the admirable life. For. to 
; his late nineteenth -century public. Gnrdon was 
a Christian hero: not an easy man . not. in some 
ways, a conventional man. but a man of prin- 
ciple, of courage, and of fiercely lived devo- 
tion to the will of God. an exemplar of whom 
Tennyson could write “This earth has never 
borne a nobler man". 

We have become used to expressing our 
esteem in a rather different register, and even 
our attitudes towards our heroes, such as they 
are. tend to be a little cooler and more know- 
ing. Moreover, our responses to Gordon have, 
of course', been fatally contaminated by Lytton 
Strachey's feline insinuations. We cannot 
forget -that he regularly drank himself into a 
solitary stupor, or. in Strachey‘s authoritative 
innuendo, that “he was particularly fond of 
boys", or that he devoted much of his jeisure to 
identifying not only the true site of Calvary but 
also the exact geographical location of the Gar- 
den of Eden. In explaining the intensity of the 
popular outcry which greeted the news of his 
death, we are gratified and reassured by the 
discovery of the role of party-political advan- 
tage or manipulative newspaper influence. 

The centenary exhibition at the National 
Portrait Gallery deliberately encourages re- 
flection on the changing iconography of hero- 
ism and thus on these underlying, sensibilities. 
The : centrepiece of the exhibition \i G. W. 
Joy's “The Death of Gordon”, which was first 
Shown in 1893 but which has' remained hidden 
from public view in the vaults of the Leeds City 
Art Gallery for much of this century. It is the 
celebration of Gordon as imperial saint, blend- 
ing white mastery with New Testament humil- 
ity; it would not be out of place among more 

, Person problems 

’ Richard Combs 

Choose Me ' 

•Sc^nonthpHill/ 

The hero of Choose Me is one who flew over 
the cuckoo’s nest! We first see Mickey Bolton 
(Keith Carta dine) sitting patiently in a mental 
. hospital while two voices-off, a doctor and a L 
womhn relative, are arguing about him, about 
his “woman problem" and his .pathological 
lying; .. Rickey then discharges mmfelf and 
heads for a bar ip tqwn which,, like that voiee- 
,off discussion (tike ihe ease with which. Mickey 
-. walks out of the asylum, like; in fact, the un- ; 

: reality of the film as a whole) , could be part of 
. , some- Oecjtpal dream,, sorpe amorphous strUg-r 

V'gjle to -regs^mble identity .This is Eve's.fyari- 
.although it rjo longer belongs to the “Original” * 
• vi 1 : .gve (sh?"shbt hereelf over i man problems’*)/ 
r Vy;‘ NbmitWf -there is an EvefLfesley Ann War- V 
ren) in residence, who btiughitb^ bair because . 
It already bore her name, pridr td w(iich shfe • 
seems to Tiave bebn 6^’ tHe streets/ 

. ■ Mi9keyfeelsat hame hertvarjbls.sooh making ' 
"J: rj His pitch - tO^Ve; tpapyone.f about hisiifo as a 
( V . : V'.^iloC,ua :r, sp/;. a.gamblerj ; n,photographer, a. 
A- rnechpnfcahd a literary scholar.'' '■ 

‘ J j. ill. 1 . " ' j 


canonical illustrations from Victorian de- 
votional literature. Asa moh of spear-wielding 
dervishes storms the austerely bare official re- 
sidence, the calmly defiant, be-fezzed figure of 
Gordon stands at the head of the steps, scorn- 
ing the use of the revolver he carries negligent- 
ly in one hand, challenging the godless savage 
to do his worst, with the full, lordly implication 
that even his worst could be of little conse- 
quence to such a man, serenely secure in the 
superiority of his morality, his civilization, and 
his religion. (In Strachey's characteristically 
Gibbonian cadence: “Thus, if we are to believe 
the official chroniclers, in the dignity of unre- 


The portraits of Gordon, both those done 
during his life and after his apotheosis, project 
a similar image. The NPG*s own watercolour 
by Lady Abercrombie is a romantic version, 
giving him the slightly weather-beaten good 
looks of the middle-aged film star combined 
with the required wide-browed, far-seeing 
nobility. Similarly, the statue by W. H. Thor- 
nycroft, which stood in Tratalgar Square until 
the Second World War. shows him rugged yet 
pensive, dressed for action but Bible in hand 
(the Bible which his sister later presented to 
Queen Victoria, who displayed it at Windsor 
on a white satin cushion). The extreme of this 
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Edward Clifford's portrait of General Gordon, sketched Just before Gordon left for the Etui In 1882. 


sisting disdain General Gordon met his end.”) 
Understandably, the exact manner of Gor- 
don’s death was a matter of some dispute, and 
It is interesting that this image of lofty indiffer- 
ence to death was preferred to the account 
which reported an altogether more vigorous, 
even desperate, resistance by the well-armed 
soldier. The ethos of Christian sublimity col- 
oured, and softened, the perception of Gor- 
don's exploits as of those of several other 
Victorian men of action. • • 


then - to take up this last clue - an elaborate 
fictional bluff, a punning game of identities in 
which the figure in the carpet is not Oedipus 
but Carroll’s Cheshire Cat? Although the film 
operates on the Nabokovian', premise that con- 
tingency and. ambiguity are the basis of art 
(Mickey Bolton may be the neatest cinematic 
embodiment of them since, Charles Foster 
Kane), its material is far from Nabokovian. 

Choose Me is about romance, of the most 
unabashed. True Confessions kind. Confes- 
sions, in fact, circulate continually through it, 
because a large part of (he film that does not 
take place in Eve’s bar is set in a coeval wpmb 
pf emotional solace and support, a radio sta- 
tion, where the self-styled "Dr Nancy Love" 
(Genevieve Bujold) gives pdvice to the love : 
lorjp. In ihjs ^capacity,, shc.shares^- i pt i macj es 
with many; of |he olher characters, none o(\ 
whom give their, real names) , Yfhat they., 
are all * struggling tojftutlp, VtKraMgH: : the 
reck age of their emof Ionia) and sexual lira, is 

- a ‘Aa'ffntntunn/I ...Uf.U ■!_ iL.' i 


indulgent portrayal of the calmly resolute offic- 
er comes in Alexander Melville’s “The Last 
Despatch", in which Gordon sits at his desk 
penning his final message with aldermanic 
gravity, while through the window a tropical 
moon illuminates the patiently waiting camel 
that will carry the despatch across a remark- 
ably uncluttered piece of desert (that Khar- 
toum was an Eastern city at the end of almost a 
year’s siege is not allowed to intrude on the 
scene). 


The range of response evoked by Gordon', 
end is represented by several items of Victor 1 
ian kitsch, including an excruciating knidk ! 
coloured china model of him. and some pZ : 
lar prints and “scrap-card" versions of hfewr 
trait. The suggestive juxtaposition of ihL 
popular reproductions with some contempor. 
ary photographs of him indicates how much the 
former created a comfortable image of almost 
mellow contentment, which contrasts re- 
vcalingly with the troubled intensity caught by 
the camera. The continued strength of feeling 
involved in the properly respectful represent* 
tion of this national hero is forcibly illustrated 
by a selection from the protests which greeted 
the NPG's display in 1910 of a rather unflatter- 
ing subsequent likeness; even after twenty-five 
years “brother officers” and others complained 
that this mildly unsympathetic rendering wai 
quite unsuitable. 

The exhibition, which contains over sixty 
items, includes several imaginatively selected 
additional snippets, like the still from the 
Hollywood film in which Charlton Heslondoti 
his best to affect a look of Christian humility as 
the extras charge towards him. There is also 
the Punch cartoon which comes into the same 
category as the unfortunate Chicago Trlbmt 
headline anouncement of Dewey's victory in 
the 1948 United States presidential election. 
The drawing, depicting a smartly turnedniul 
Gordon receiving the relief force, had the mis- 
fortune to be published on the day when news 
of the fall of Khartoum became known. The 
relief force in fact only arrived two days later, 
and the following week the magazine earned 
the appropriate visual correction, also display- 
ed here. Throughout, the captions, like the 
short catalogue by Judith Prendergast, are 
well-judged and informative. The catalogue 
expresses the hope that the exhibition will 
“shed new light on both the complexity of the 
man and the varie|y of his achievements". Thai 
large aim can surely only be effected through 
the more discursive medium of the printed 
word, but the well-chosen items exhibited here 
will certainly help td diffuse the old lighl 
among a wide audience. More immediately, 
they draw attention to some of the subtler as 
well as the more obvious changes that have 
taken place during the last hundred years In tlx 
creation of the visual image of heroism. 


The illustrator's art 


Tom Phillips . 

From Manet to Hockney 

Victoria and Albert Museum, until May 19 

Much great art lurks in books; between covers 


nishingly energetic nnd fecund performance of 
Francesco Clemente in his Ginsberg illustra- 
tions: both these made me revise my hype- 
resistant prejudice against two of the m® 1 
promoted artists in history. 

Classics are present in abundance 
Matisse’s vibrant Jazz still holding the airtbor- 


ji!6r . perhaps ;lhe story : of spmdbhCs who 1 Was x 
■-enough of 8 liar tq h aye gatjiiniself ipca refl- 
ated in thte first place’. Ilatef jn the film, how- 
ever/someone unpacks ftfickey’s suitcase' and 
■otit tobies IHe ewdenee : the covers hbclaims. 
toha^ shot for fle^wdek Und Esquire, his 
/^dpeuments^ our ;matiiH ’Berlin', ■« newspaper . 
* photo of fii$ ; arrest' in Moscow, and a cOpy of 
;,;ihb : Yale Review, in which be seems to have 
sojnptHing Oft^bpkqw \s£habse.Me,t 


: . , All this niakeS.,C/rqc^e A4d q'Tiji^qrri: 

. mahee; . both iciiitl Hat/ ng 'apd' ^Qbr.:Haidng ‘ 
spun;, its .fictional^ > Arabesques ;ppt. / af" ' 
the glossiest qf f omariuc optlpqsit fiqyerS be-.; ; 
cause .of both its sentimentality and .its 1 self- 
consciousness, oil the edge pf being a musical/ 
(The fine vocal backing by.Te^ldy Pendergrass, : 
Is . altnost continue lis.) The writqr ^Irectoj:, 
Alan Rudolph;. has himself been- this way .be- 
fore, haying begun with more brittle version ■ 
of- the modernist ram ante iri Welcorfie to L AW 
find then followed It with a gentlpr, . subtler 
revision, of 1 930s and 40s Women 's pictures, 
Remember My Name. Choose Me combines 

fl 3P x iv . h'J- 


and behind spines many artists are found at itative centre. Llger’s treatment of La ^ 
their most inventive. It would be inadequate, monde by Blaise Cendrars is on outstanding 
for example, to deal with Max Ernst or Derain example of magisterial mlse-empage, ootdqjng 
without giving cjn account of their work in this even the great Russians at adventurously 
form, . Books, however, are, in their fullness persed and overlaid mixtures of typography 
unexhibitable and (paradoxically * since they and hand-lettering. Minor talents also oftrC 
are multiply produced) can be less effectively fare best within the confines of the book, * 
savoured by the art-lover than paintings; he is ' here in the striking examples of Edward 0«*. 
usually daunted by the prospect of asking to don Craig and the ever-lntrigulng Bart v>n» 
see and handle thcm.as he is entitled to do, in Leek, whose reductionist experiments 
public collestiprts Ijkq the yictoria and Albert- ■ vein as rich as it was narrow. ' v ' 

Museum. A ( : ^rtain rljgmafole might lie before the lavishly illustrated catalogue 

; him If he did ask; yet if, is worth the trouble - bianei to Hockney: Modem artists' 
since the. acl of turning the pages pf a hand- books, edited by Cnrol Hogben and W® 
mpde bqok like Bonnard’s exquisite version of Watsqh. 379pp. Victoria and Albert 
Daphnis and Chloil wi|l :give hltn an intimate ; £12.95.) has a jkunty introduction by Caw 
cShfast with, the artjst’s.,.w6ridf . (Any.Jivjng Hogben and reasonably full notes on tb®^. 
book artist can seek Consolation in the noteson ' Mbits with, helpfully, a brief biography of 
th^ beautpl prpduction which state. “The artist. Somt work$ are overpraised (e 
book, did. npt rell^elj and ybl]ard!s stock, w-/ zabeth Frink’s unwieldy version of :The 0j» 
mained. linsMd, fp^ 20 ,* '- ' .- V bpry Tales) ^and [some: unaccountably dm I ' 
■V ■ Wa^ td : rieyL(his:splejidid . - the absence, of Aubrey Beardsley, PfP- 

exhlbinon is to treat if as a tasting session iri '' strong influence on 1 so many of (he jWJ 5 
which to decide whflt dne ,vyquld most like' fo. . , Shown, does not quite' riiake sense. y e L-j 
ermine . i/dl ly ! ; f n '' the ^future. There; all, exhibition andcatolqguo together ma 
may ; oo a. run on; ^limt -if the, languorously / a sumptuous andLinfonnatlve survey., •! • 

eroilcpage: ori display. is.anything toid by 1 . . ; • • v./ J 
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Too much of green 


Nel l Corcoran 

JOHN MASEFIELD 
Selected Poems 

Edited by Donald E. Stanford 
341pp. Carcanet. £7.95. 

085635 502 X 

PETER V ANSITT ART (Editor) 

John Masefield’s Letters from the Front 
1915-17 

307pp. Constable. £12.50. 

009465860 9 

DONALD STANFORD (Editor) 

John Masefield: Letters to Margaret Bridges 
(1915-1919) 

122 pp. Carcanet. £6.95. 

085635477 5 

T thought it was long since decided” , said John 
Masefield in 1951 , “that I am like the dodo and 
the great auk, no longer known as a bird at all”; 
and a couple of years later he was happy to call 
himself a “Victorian”, to whom "modem verse 
is without any inner life; to which the modern 
writer retorts that my own verse is without any 
life at all: so there we rather stick”. The “mod- 
em writer”, in the shape of Ezra Pound, had in 
fact rather stuck there as early as 1918, when he 
referred, in a letter to Harriet Monroe, to 
Masefield’s “diarrhoea”; and Eliot, whom 
Pound famously celebrated (in a letter of 1914 
which coincidentally mentions Masefield) for 
having ' “modernized himself on his own", 
anathematized Masefield by implication when 
heshid.'in 1954, that “the situation in poetry in 
1909 or 1910 was stagnant to a degree difficult 
for any poet of today to conceive". 

it is this context one has to bear in mind 
when reading Donald E. Stanford's introduc- 
tion to bis new selection of Masefield, where he 
recommends the “positive approach to life that 
is a welcome relief from the negativism of the 
followers of Eliot, Auden and the suicide 
poets". Enthusiastically but unpersuasively 
insisting on Masefield’s “realistic colloquial 
style 11 , Stanford Suggests that he “prepared the 
wajf" for the poets of the First World War. This 
is to commandeer C. K. Stead’s argument ab- 
out the Georgians in The New Poetic in a way 
that makes it more applicable to Masefield 
than T suspect Stead, who mentions him only 
once, would readily accept. It is also to refuse 
any force to an argument John Bayley has re- 
cently put very forcefully indeed (in the TLS of 
January 25 this year), that in Masefield “a for- 
midable array of starkness and directness has 
ended up seeming arty and genteel”, that he 
constantly “plucks defeat from the jaws of vic- 
tory". This is witty and cruel, but it is the kind 
of argument which should be engaged by any 
editor seriously recommending Masefield to 
contemporary readers. 

The bulky selection itself does, however, 
give such readers ample opportunity to make 
up their own minds. This is despite the fact that 
iU arrangement on thematic rather than chro- 
nological lines, if it does bear out Stanford’s 
disarming suggestion that there is “little stylis- 
tic change or development” over the enor- 
mously lengthy and productive career, also 
Murs somethings which would perhaps have 
been given greater relief by simple chronology: 
far he deliberately let oiit'the throttle of 
bis always implicitly “national" vpice after he ( , 
became Laureate in 1930, for instance. It.ls . 
also unfortunate, ;frbm a Hforary-histqrical 
Mot 9f view, that the long narrative poem 
"The Everlasting Mercy” is omitted. It was a 
.. fj.ajor Jitfqiy d'estime when it first appeared in 
wEnglkh Review , in 1911, and it eventually, 
helped, to sell 100,000 copies of Masefield’s 
Qwecfed,. Ppenjs j (totween ;l923 and 5 .1930, 
‘rrobably rip. poem ever created such a- stir 
Byron's ipon JUan' ”, said the EeylewX 
•; Austin Han l sort; arid to,J2dwaj d Marsh: 

Publication iri the same year as Rupert 
• “put ft.past a doubt that a 

gulden age Was beginning". However lame arid 
^"^pe^atirig much of it seems noW, it U cer- 
• for English literary taste 

^Paoi.Uty , immediately, before the : Flrst 
. wptUi Wan . It cpuld [well . nave replaced the; 


few poets have ever been so little introspective 
as Masefield. The book is a great bustle of 
activity and enterprise, a hubbub of human 
event. But faulty rhythms and dreadful 
strained rhymes (“comer" / “summer"; “be- 
held” / “many-stelled") contribute to the im- 
pression of a headlong, hectic rush, and they 
make it plain that Masefield sounds impressive 
only if you do not come too close: not as close, 
certainly, as Modernism and the New Criticism 
would. Admirers have respected his “curios- 
ity", and it is true that his most interesting 
poems display a delighted fascination with the 
superficies of things. This can, however, be- 
come mere enumeration and itemization: of 
ships in "Ships”; of English place-names in 
Reynard the Fox\ of shops in “Shopping in 
Oxford”. In the latter poem, indeed, Mase- 
field’s work disintegrates into the condition of 
a shopping list. If Eliot had such work in mind, 
he was displaying deadly accuracy when he 
remarked that “the Oeorgians caress every- 
thing they touch"; and Masefield’s touch went 
everywhere. It is tempting to import a phrase 
from a very different context in his letters and 
say that, even in a selection, there is far too 
much writing in which “nothing is focused or 
kindling”. 

This has something to do, probably, with 
sheer bulk and length. When he imposes the 
discipline of brevity on himself, it is usually - 
apart from his astoundingly incompetent son- 
nets - also a discipline of intensity, as it is in 
“Cargoes". This much-anthologized poem 
does catch fire from its obvious delight in the 
exotic, which is also a delight in the commerce 
of Empire; but the poem - unlike much in 
Masefield - has dearly imposed a self-denying 
ordinance on itself: it has made a canny judg- 
ment about the point at which delight, if pur- 
sued, is likely to become indulgence. The cri- 
tical judgment is apparent in the rapt enhance- 
ment with language itself. That “Quinquereme 
of Nineveh from distant Ophir" is rolled as 
lovingly on the tongue as Wallace Stevens's 
“Chieftain Iffucan of Azcan in caftan / Of 
tan with henna' hBckles" in “Bantam in Pine- 
Woods”. But this is really not characteristic: 
much of Masefield's poetry is cripplingty dis- 
abled by utiselfconsciousness about language. 

What can actually.be saved from the dross, 
then, is rather less than this sejection offers, 
There is "Cargoes”, " of course, and “Sea 
Fever”, that poem which will seem less like a 
poem and more like a Proustian madeleine to 
anyone forced, as I was, to learn it, at eleven or 
twelve, by a teacher over-respectful of Pal- 
grave. There is the strange and uneasy 
“C.L.M. " which - reminding us that Masefield 
published, in 1910, a book called My Faith in 
Women's Suffrage - draws together his 
mother’s death when he was very young and his 
sympathy with turn-of-the-century feminisrii. 
There is the Roman Britain poem, “Here the 
legions halted, here the ranks were broken", 
which, although it Iimps and lapses in its 
fmal stanza, has interesting affinities with Au- 
den’s “Roman Wall Blues” and David Jones’s 
Roman poems. There are parts of “Blown Hil- 
cote Manor” and “Pawn to Bishop’s Five”, 
ghost poems caught halfway between IJardy 
and de la Mare., There is the long narrative 
poem “Dauber" (njuch admired by Muriel 
Spark in fief book of 1953 on Masefield), 
Which, despj.te ^P/ne absurdities, has enough 
. drive and zest, arid ari interestingly.: indirect 
autobiographical tension, to sustain it. Even 
so, it is unlikely that the new. narrative, poets 
with their firiely poised obliquities and sleights 
of pen will find much of present use in Mase- 
field’s up-front qbyiousriess. Anri there is, 
finally, his one Wholly successful sonnet, lv The 
Lemmings". It is nptable that, despite Stan- 
ford’s advocacy, most of these poems are im 
teresfing precisely to (he extent tljat th?y do 
not take/ any straightforwardly 1 “positive’ 
approach tq life, 

they avoid the pionofonous, the reflex and the 
automatic which are crueller names for thp 
“positive” in Masefield, They make us.aware 
hbw narrow his . conpepfiori of the poetic 

usually was. .. .... . /■ y 

It 1 is a conception ; which, could apt make, 
room for the First. World War.. Apaft fronvUie 
very early August wntuny a cOn- 

siderahle level ofahstracUon.MaseBeldmade 


v Qheen of alabaster, / It is.a . 


brated the Thames Valley; and in 1919 came 
Reynard the Fox, a huge poem about a fox- 
hunt which Stanford (and Muriel Spark) call 
Chaucerian, but which in my opinion is 
“Chaucerian": a sentimental, overblown, 
rustic-rumbustious romp, in mind-numbing 
octosyllabics, dedicated to celebrating an en- 
during English social order against the grain of 
the available historical facts. . 

These were the poems written during the 
war by a man who, having witnessed the disas- 
ter of Gallipoli, spent over two years on the 
Western Front, first as a British Red Cross 
orderly and later as a visitor to the Somme 
battlefields in order to write a commissioned 
study. The letters to his wife collected in Let- 
ters from the Front 1915-17 offer us in great 
detail the actual daily atmosphere breathed by 
the servant of “Beauty”: 

My uniform is in a mess; it gets soaked with pus & 
blood & wine, men's dinner, water, sawdust, filth of 
all sorts, grease, sago, soup, jam & worse things 
almostdaily. Probably we all smell rathergamey, but 
then Ihe crowning slink of the chateau rather saves 
me. On south westerly days like this we waft abroad 
half across the village* It is like nothing else, the 
smell of the power of death; please God Guillaume 
will have it in his nose from now till the blessed day 
he dies. 

That passage alone - and there are many of a 
comparable intensity - makes it plain that 
these very interesting letters manifest an un- 
expected quickening and stiffening after the 
mulch of much of the poetry. The experience is 
comparable to reading Rupert Brooke's mar- 
vellous Letters from America after some of his 
poetry. 

The reference to “Guillaume", Kaiser 
Wilhelm, suggests, however, one clear reason 
why Masefield could make nothing of the war 
in his poetry. This generous, warm-hearted, 
decent man, domestic and uxorious, indulges 
constantly in an energetic, vituperative bitter- 
ness about the enemy. In numerous passages 
he wishes that God might “smite” the Germans 
“with the sword". After viewing one particu- 
larly desolate, corpse-strewn area of the 
Somme, he writes: “You feel that yoti could cut 
a Boche throat & desecrate a Boche grave & 
burn a Boche town & gel a Boche officer down 
& gouge his eyes but.” Even though he grudg- 
ingly acknowledges at one point that the com- 
batants themselves seem not to feel like this. 
Indeed (hat they, actually respect the enemy, 
Masefield would clearly have regarded Owen’s 
“I aqi the enemy you killed, ray friend" as 
dangerously subversive, even demented, and 
would have entirely failed to understand the 
gesture David Jones was making when he dedi- 
cated In Parenthesis to "the enemy front - 
fighters who shared our pains against whom we 
found ourselves by misadventure”. 

This simple-minded, propagandist patriot- 
ism - pursued, in these letters, all the way. 
through 1917 -- derives from an inability to see 
any moral complexity in the war: England is 
entirely right, and must win; Germany is en-. 
tireiy wrong, and must be crushed into the 
ground. It leaves Masefield with at dreadful 
myopia about the rest of the world. He dislikes 
a great deal of America when he goes there on 
a propagandist tour: St Louis .in particular be- 
comes, remarkably, a Baudelairean-Eliotic in- 
ferno for him. Almost paranoiacally, he be- 
lieves that the Stales are likely to be taken over 
by the Germans. And Ireland in 1916is “a dirty . 
little distant island" (his wife must have en- 
joyed hearing this, since it was actually the 
dirty little distant island she came from). It is 
also very revealing how often he attempts to 
read France through England; Its inhabitants 
constantly remind him of English people, its 
landscapes of English rural .scenes. It Is as 
though Masefield cannot fully believe anything 
exists until it is bathed in, or caressed by, an 
English association; affiliation or aliusion.: > 

But this was, precisely, the “Englishness" 

. increasingly called info question by the poets of 
flies waf. “And never have I seen such a bright 
bewildering green", wrote Edmund Blpnden 
. when he. returned, “But it looked like a lie,/ 
Like B Mridly .meant lie”. To Masefields it 
stayed, the snipe old consoling and assuaging 
: colour as ever. This is perhaps. why, after an 
initial reservation, lie was so willing to be read 
according to Marsh's Georgian rubric: it had 
the proper element of decorous Englishness 
about Jt. It could also be said, however, that 
f ' any movement defining itself in terms mofc 
\ appropriate to iht literary^ tflstdrieStfian to tile 


elbowing aggressions and enthusiasms of a 
contemporary rebellion against established 
taste was writing into itself its own obsolesc- 
ence. Certainly, all the evidence of these let- 
ters is that , for Masefield , “poetry", during and 
after the war, became release, relief and 
escape from an England whose huge social and 
political changes he could neither understand 
nor sympathize with. The letters, by trafficking 
in realities that the poetry knows nothing of, 
are an extremely valuable document. Rather 
rhapsodically and belletristically introduced but 
lightly and informatively annoted by Peter 
Vansittart, they offer yet another belated testi- 
mony to the actualities of the war, and they 
also offer, exceptionally, the spectacle of a 
literary man virtually incapable, even in such 
circumstances, of doubt about official govern- 
ment policy or, indeed, of self-doubt. Even so, 
there are one or two hints that not all is entirely 
straightforward: Masefield appears, at one 
point, to have changed his mind about Galli- 
poli; and, in April 1917, having patrolled (he 
Somme for several months, the strain of main- 
taining the official line shows up in his prose as 
contorted special pleading: 

I don't believe that anyone can have a clear Idea of 
what the Somme fighting actually was. I am begin- 
ning to grasp the ground now, & 10 see dearly the 
enemy's theories, & the depth of our own supinencss 
and stupidity before the war, & the inadequacy of 
our thought. At (cost, our best thought was never 
used. We preferred our second best. & so the enemy 
prevailed, for all this lime & at ail this cost. 

It is good to discover that Masefield can rise 
to this kind of honesty with himself (and 
with his wife) since his Letters to Margaret 
Bridges confirm how personally likeable a man 
he must have been (he was, I presume, the only 
Poet Laureate ever to enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope with his contributions to 
The Times). Margaret Bridges was the daugh- 
ter of Robert Bridges, the Laureate before 
Masefield, and a friend and neighbour of his on 
Boar's Hill. Masefield corresponded with her 
throughout the war, initially hoping that she 
might help in his scheme for a mobile field 
hospital in France. The letters lack many of the 
conventional signs of intimacy, and the signa- 
ture is invariably the formal “John Masefield". 
Yet, despite the fact that their material is often 
fairly inconsequential, they seem curiously 
more than the sum of their parts. If the Selected 
Poerps comes to seem , in the memory, a much 
thinner volume than it actually is, this slim 
volume grows. This is, I think, because 
another' kind of “Englishness’.' comes into its 
own here: in these letters, emotional reserve is 
its own reward. This essentially relaxed, un- 
trammelled friendship, allowed an always 
generously solicitous Masefield as much self- 
reflection as one imagines he was ever capable ' 
of, or knew he heeded. 

What the friendship gave Margaret becomes - 
clear in the book's final two letters, of 1919. In 
the first of these, Masefield is elaborating on a 
conversation he has had with her the previous 
evening , in which she has asked h is opinion of a . 
proposal of marriage she has had from the 
much older Horace Joseph, a New College 
philosophy don. That she should ever have 
, solicited Masefield's advice on such a personal 
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fired at the way Scotland and Wales are 

whil^N m h' lth . England as a nalional whole, 
nil 7 0rth f. rn Ireland is n01 - 1 would not be 

as a „ v ° n e 'ouW , 0 read that of.he Pr^T 

? ,li,les * 3,1 but f wo are politically 
independent : the Morning Star being -Com- 

n m o U thingat a an. thC 7tma apparem, y 

EYB cannot be called anything but a refer- 
ence book: the nonpareil and prince of the 


genre perhaps, but u reference honk none the 
less. When we get to Eiiropa’s regional sur- 
veys. the quest ion of classification arises once 
ugam. The pure reference aspect is still there: 
same categories as in EYB hut all expanded so 
at the quantity nnd relative completeness of 
information are greater. The arrays of lists of 
organizations of every sort - govern mental. 
Lommercm 1 . cultural and so on - with names 
and addresses of bosses nnd places must be 

fornv^nfn e f ,panyont 1,01 i ,Bl for fin initial 
foruj into a foreign land but for much of the 

business he would wish to conduct there Of a 
reference character also. I suppose, arc the 
secuons on Region;|| Organizations, magnifv- 

Omriw? ? KT f oa> » (1hc international 
gamzations already introduced in EYB and 
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II.".,,. w |„, „ Mflr garei AlCAiuu list of over 100 so-called “irregular" verbs, 

|.i ,.| , , ' !' y . , r .~ although it is a curious assortment, ill set out. 

I h. ate.l eoitdiii,,, PAUL NATH AN AIL (Cd tori and i ncIudes some dup | ication {eg both 

Greek Dictionary: Greek-Enghsh and l6 and its compound anangelld - “announce" ) 

■ : ; ::: whUe omitting some * f the coinmone > i 
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A * m ' with the Middle Dictionaries are notoriously tricky works to 
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uu^iitsuiun coin angei- 
16 and its compound anangelld - “announce"), 
while omitting some of the commonest 
verbs: deichnd (“show”), xer6 (“know"), 
fernd (“bring"). 

Second, coverage. It is true that a great deal 
of information is packed into minimal space 
(50.000 words and phrases in 556 small pages), 
but his is sometimes at the expense of clarity, 
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. . illume Easi wuros ana pnrases in 530 small pages), 

Vhu h ,iic equally iiMW^, review, as well as to compile, especially when but his is sometimes at the expense of clarity, 

"‘ H i' mu. Ii dial is relevant omZS^ . the language in question has such a long and since words sharing the same initial root may 

■»i. m)mi m/.iiio ns VnuoiuldcnoiiiS history as Modern Greek - Almost be separately entered (eg. dik-, dikaio -), or 

I’1« »% Wi ll -MiMh.i.g rdaliMBioth!^ three years ago, I gave unreserved welcome in crowded under a single lemma according to 

the TLS to the appearance of J. T. Pring's alphabetical convenience (hence neuriazd and 

f Oxford Dictionary of Modern Greek , the first neurikos , but not neuro, are to be found under 

r dual dictionary in convenient format to apply neurasthmeia). The temptation of every 

i more or less consistent linguistic criteria in pocket lexicographer to pin just one meaning - 

l ■ Its use of “demotic” rather than “puristic” not always correct - to one word leads here to 

••l.iafv revised t.,1,111.,.1 , . (knlharevousa) vocabulary and forms. Ten some strange contortions, eg, kordna is ren- 

11 lii'ii*. |iinv •tliii,. inii. h , I r ^ ^ after the former was officia,1 y sanc - dered as “highest point, ultimate", without re- 

Hv Mk.h I, ,.| | uvi .mi ‘ jJ: , ldlet!r ^: tioned, by government legislation, the in- ference to its standard meaning “crown", while 

iliimn.m es liiiii||..| l .,v,i • t a,Cgi,Bi '. ,erested P ublIc has a right 10 a critical ap ' “ disown " is translated as arnoumai tin pal- 

icisih s.,l. ll ,es d 11 ,i, 1 , nk 96 . praisaL Whi |e the appearance of Routledge’s rotiia, which means, quite specifically, “to 

n„„ WuuW k a pocket Dictionary of Greek , compiled by Paul deny paternity, authorship’'. 

Kvi isinii 1 j . . Nathanail (Assistant Head of the South-East As to the value of the dictionary to general 

1‘n.uhgwmg in -,11 ,viri 1 mf ‘ ,rmal! ® kfc j, European Services of the BBC), is to be wei- readers, students and travellers, I took, first of 

lMdii'„m S i .J,,,. ; '’, the relenlBotfi ; corned, it requires rather more rigorous scru- all, a Greek daily newspaper, and found the 

•1%11111ifi.il 1.1 v nut (the tvnooranhv uu ' , 1 , 
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in edition and by now surelv These useful ,|;J agreeable - ernment and fin r- ,ntl,rn,al ‘»» »n gov- ,(c\ n ,1 5,1,1 P u| Kluat« h to concentrate almost entirely on the demotic assumed I knew my compound verb prefixes 

some brief historical introduction that miefo Vt derate in MceeeSUJ 8 * h- 00 d ° ubt pro ’ sections of the 4/ EV f", S °* ,l,cre are nmnber m?! ? h , l . hcy a . re much w,lt * V form of the language”, to offer “more exten- and adjectival/substantival suffixes), but 

the least explain its name, a connection^™ (perhaps an Introdnrtin . ed «°” s of Penrs regular specified. T k ^ al rcai,crs '»«king | is | K . s ' ; Sn !' ll,wnud s Soc,cl y P jj sivecoverage of both languages than any other rather less so for reading medical, technical 

obscure since the soap-boilers’ discree J cater for another t'T toGenealo gy might cludina the f “ rches wli "ever much, in- nri . VlttI1 1 Pj®": iind Hiere are fislidfe ^.dictionary of its size" and to prove “invaluable and, in particular, theatrical, reviews and artl- 

paper advertisements buh mJ'T' ™* isslei » « f Miita.1 and ' / ^ " c,,uri,aWc 5- for students, travellers and general readers cles. Fo? comprehension of a recent - and not 

are denied the formerly tral^ donaffrnnf^' W ° t0 , Which 1,n ilk bitcctur i ,| n r ^ . r""’ ^n.omusSmilhofVinefo alike". very complex - anthropological essay on 

portrait of Master (later Admiral Sin Jlf? Whitaker hn< ^ a toge!her - Since ,he 100 haS now hcen addeti. . ‘.m ' | S ' ' ’ Rci,d i n g* still maiBwife First, consistency of linguistic forms: dem- women’s rituals in Greece, such as any student 

bbles". At best such an iPitro!l ani venrs As with m , UCh ,ess over lhe and Civil C J° Vcrn f e nf ,lk ‘ Imperial CiiU;nl„r w.J.IV' ‘he f.irnmlary section of iM ' otic morphology and phonology are, by and might be. required to read, the dictionary 

ace the volume in a lone JSS U °" 1954 edition an H T 1 h “ Ve knOWT1 if since the ’ duced ImS?* wns 50 VL ’rv much re- » *^n l,lg ,he atttom "y toasl at liE large, respected (except with regard to certain proved too deficient in basic terms to be of 

icndia of self-improvenfemanH copy every sixorsev^n "" to acc » uired * accessible' ° nly conveniently 'nrM. n IT bUt ™ ny dem0tlc lexiCal items ’ much ' use (eg ’ teletourgia is given only as 

n from the time nf,h P c ■ 1 fl . nd ' aimannoi-L^.- r se ' tn years thereafter. The an( i • 6 priced hst of the upper civil servic ic Mu. rheld Suwniakers ProiectkHiSwjfeBCludmg several in everyday urban usage, are “solemnisation", not as “ritual", under the 

of Useful Knovvleclge 0 riirm, f, | r «g» part^larivtn* h* fas J inating thirt y years as * uid e to salaries as woli t l . [! l,,c |l ,,K ' r s } 5l,ul lh « Card Setting Mitfat^Hher missing (eg, lambionl - “small electric lemma teletarchis, “master of ceremonies") . I 

le-mecunis, to the^ominirin 1 cuton the cn lend ir? n y '^T teCt,,hadbecn There are nri/ U? deparlmen,a l addresses -ii 1 ‘■ r J ,Sn c , c , y(I( , fi members) still Dowaift light bulb”) or plain wrong (eg, neuriazd is did not dare try a difficult poetic text, let alone 

icUial information which is n™ mon Prayer ^ bl f s ^ Book of Com- evenekl ^ P 'f | dI,sfs * ,f Pubhcschiml foes (now ( ™‘ k M? 1 . 1 * 1 ’ 5, Informal ion is still availabtelKfendered “get nervous" instead of “get cross, a theoretical one (even the word theoria is 

=«a£'HirSS» SSiS^xpert in agglutination 

uinness Superlatives \prri rv q 4. , j.;.- — — ; his vocabulary is ample and should meet easily 

. d I6rm IO nrnllfpro^/A^ ^Andrew Mango the needs of English-speakqpi . faced with 

Jaedias he found hi« ^ Cl | TOtl :lM — conservative Turkish writers and speakers. 

5US wilsori wrote of the auto- c ^ — nP v Pr i, . 11 i A. D. ALDERSON and FAHIR iz If the dictionary is less helpful as a guide ip 

gardener. Harold Crossed hi _ Ur &e ^ZamueiV: ' ‘ u.._ r en ' nor « ever likely to h.> „ n..w ..*■ w.._ ... . . , i The Oxford Turklsh-Enallsh Dictionary the pronunciation of words of Arabic and Per- 

imtndes: It was facts that 'Mr nAVinD^nm ~~ n ^. an end eavour where clear concents M . , I baruJ und MII,,anl Third edition sian origfn, the fault is not the authors'. They 

; ‘articles that gave the- length A Dlctfena^nSP? ' ambiguous definitions nnd prcdse ni ^ nj ' ^ * ky ,,nd '' an guurd of the Ptf***^ j 526pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. . have followed modern Turkish usage jn sup- 

rivers and the rainfall in the • u ?'„^ aryofModc rn Politics are tile norm. Nor should they be Am., wh tro, one (nlmost) feels Jikeciying In asgA 0198641249 pressing the circumflex (introduced originally, 

i. reports of the largest room- ‘nqnfnBcJ!re P0,£l8,50, • Humnnpassions and interests is wnrl,i!° f C,,Mro nm * ^hslroism, Tito and ;;r — to mark long vowels), except where confusion 

or the number of peasants ■ 4 . moved from the .atmosphere of the semiimV Cion lush Communism and S* 'All languages change, but Turkish is changing would result from its absence; and they have 

' ^ of the Vellmr ~ ~ — — “f ? l W i ”S >'« WMipuiiln.dk H . " re ,. RevislonLsni, Ss«. * more rapidly than most. Three processes are at . done away totally with the .apostrophe which 

random to discourse lenathilv A big A | s in th* , ■ putc ^, about the denotation of variant 1 * Ul,d HnbcrmiisV • .work: simplification; the substitution of words represented the Arabic glottal stop. Lexico- 

Or(outdpted) colonial adminis- Page and the verv rL?' ^“ rner of ,he f?? 1 1 liavc ‘°8°on stniggliitn for imv^rn,. !*' n ,.. 1,t T e iirc tt few (rW cnlrics » 'ft® Jf Turkish origin for borrowings from Arabic, graphers are, of course, right not to deviate 

lored change In" his favourite ABM f Anti.Rai^ivJ* » beow d ' s bended [ 1 S' 1er social security benefits In 1,. H!t s nun, croux sjjells in prison, Dr Rflw* 'Persian and, lately, from west European lan- from accepted spelling. Moreover, accepted 

we are informprt n , 1iS j es 5- As we roiid on lIS and a smaller one for ev^ru ,n , 11 * write?, (lint "itsuys h jirenl deal for ^ gnages;and Westernization, which brings both spelling affects pronunciation, which can be- 

d a Pears in 1954 devoiir«i-» threaten the balan^f 65 ® Mn “ seriousl y u «i«warp that puniiinQ ' JHjenilfsin ««r ftlie YugiuJav rtglnic) IM ; foreign (mainly French) words and foreign come etymologically incorrect, but current for 

'uple of years and ^ ' wuntrt <fou?d denlnf n f P**?'* for if d he be *n co»flictwi|h nnoijier tlmi T V 1 ,in « Imppuned hi tlw milborrfijj*, wqcepts,. literaUy translated, Into .Turkish, all that. Nevertheless, where the accepted prb- 

ne back to that WfllMhi.mif'H nu’ght be all the ” mQ { or . ABM sysjen), it P eo P le Of the rightness of a nnllcv 1 cl,anl « critique nf Ills own socicly" 0 j W* . ,$iese processes can be contradictory. Thus, nunciation of words of Arabic and Persian ori- 

for information not ; of launching a nuclotir £ Inpe< ? 1 t0 ‘«ke the risk coptent5 of one’s claims nmv ho rinul C rM1 ’ J' 1150, l,L * dt!c 'l ||res llmi "his work on Rift/; tendency towards simplification, which . gin is not reflected in their modern spelling, the 

. former could be ^icated in bracke^ „ s a 
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. [■ f ™i° r powers hhvo beon anv wbcn l tbd y] nffiue that capitalist sodeM,M»asm by the “progressive" factibn, has pro- for which modern Turkish, .spelling has been,' 

i' L he opposed ColdWnr nerlnri P art ! «f its generully de-huinanlzing ^^r 112 ^ an idiom whicli can be as arcane ksold Vdeviseil, arid where the meaning 0j< many. 

dl& case Jh the na^" • p lienntes meufrom wonien". Whal Ottoman. Linguistic nationalism is also neologisms, derived from commonly used 

. SSRi '* ^^nslsteqcjes of publiefife liappcneti hud it been lltegldmat^Tnie b# odds with Westerimjadort’ Whbreas the latter roots, can often be guessed. This new edition ■ 

,£2* l^^pared: with thSlm- M&t*. , . ' •, ' ;1 Orally in str^ight borrowings, the of the Oxford Turktsl'-EngUsh D^onary is 

ear coverage of “h 1 le aving aside thesc: ?trange faydurs qalques (Which oc<asionally do . rich In these neologisms. audwftJjP'J. 

•nomeht, one ^ morphology). The rate of . rightly decided to indude both those jhlch 

irid W Fi rttStrika ' ^Houaly the, value of a dictionary 4 B has increased, since 1929, when t^e have caught on and those which have nat^ut 

nd .Strike Capacity, RBtailaSn ' P° 8 Hcs. The nearer we get to the- p^ ^ K ^rabic alphabet Was rpplaced by the Udn one not yet. The catholiaty of their vocpbulary can 

J ' ' Arms ' RqU'- • 1e “ we we in need of elucldationa of .diacritical marks intended; to produce a do no harm, provged; 

ipons, W every day. Everything' i.%' phonetic spelling; based p^,- ary is notm 

mi n this; book.' fbr examble, aSputiP*?.; ®^ed^anbul. usage,- ■ v • “ English into Turkish, since diere IS *^ayo^ 


traditionally a soutc4 







missing from the Greek-English section) ; but I 
did try a contemporary novel (no, not Kazantz- 
akis or Myrivelis, who both use dialect forms), 
with rather disappointing results, especially in 
the use of idioms (where Pring’s Greek- 
English section scores remarkably well for its 
size. 

• So I gave up trying to be a student, or 
general reader, and tried my luck as traveller. 
Alptw(“bar") is not listed in the Greek-English 
section, although it is given as “pub" in the 
English-Greek section. And. should I have 
wished to use a vacuum-cleaner, I would have 
found no entries whatsoever under “vacuum” 
or “cleaner" (is this because the commonest 
expression is dtouvert), while the entry under 
skoupa (“broom”) did not help me to form the 
acceptable Hellenic periphrasis dlekiriki 
skoupa. And so on. 

In brief, this dictionary fulfils few needs 
which are not already adequately supplied by 
Pring’s Oxford Dictionary. It is a little cheaper, 
easier to put in your pocket (paperback), 
together with the disadvantages that inferior 
production entails (for instance, some 200 mis- 
placed entries under the letter kappa). It nlso 
avoids Pring's somewhat irritating habit of 
rendering English words with awkward and 
rarely used periphrases, which intelligent users 
could have thought up for themselves. 

At a deeper level, after ten years of demotic 
as the official language, and after almost four 
years of the implementation of socialist educa- 
tion policies, one is led to question the wisdom 
of the exclusion of those puristic or archaic 
words and expressions which have played such 
a significant role in the history and develop- 
ment of the Greek language, and which will 
continue to enrich its vocabulary. No Greek 
dictionary can ever hope to be complete. But 
for the present, there is a sufficiency of small 
dictionaries, and n serious need for an up-to- 
date English-Greek and Greek-English dic- 
tionary which will take into account scholarly 
and literary needs, as well as practical ones. 


konsinyasyon is given its primary meaning 
"consignment", although it tends to be used for 
“cloakroom for depositing .articles”. (French 
consigne). Konsamasyon is glveft its derived 
., meaning oif “drinks, snacks", although It has 
conserved its primary meaning of “minimum 
. charge in a cafe" (which only covers a simple, 
drink or snack). Clro (Italian giro) means not 
only “endorsement" but, more commonly! 
“turnover". One point to bear in njind in future 
editions is that, while the terminology of 
philosophy and .economics tends now to be in 
“pure" Turkish, medicine lias opted for trans- 
literated- French, eg, (iroioji (the dictionary 
gives only the form Qrolog), hematoloji (which 
the dictionary does not give) etc. But then a 
national dictionary can only include a fraction 
of the international scientific vocabulary. 

Rich, sensible and accurate to a very large 
degree in vocabulary and translation, the third 
edition nevertheless suffers from one serious 
defect of presentation. In any dictionary, and 
particularly inona of anagglutinative language 
like Turkish, which is rich In derived forms and 
where composite words are common (and are . 
spelt variously - sometimes as one word, and . 
sometimes as two), words have to be grouped 
for reasons both of logic and of space. Blit the 
system of .grouping under "headwords" 

' adopted by.the authors is confusing. Thus, the 
list of composite Words starting with bti§ (head) 

. Is Interrupted by | he alphabet leal Intrusion of 
unrelated words (such as bapudk ^.“slipper*’), 

' The fact that the sequence is neither purely 
• alphabetical nor purely etymological (or 
morphological), but a combination of the two, 

, makes reference difficult, Some groupings ore 
frankly eccentric, eg, Cenev-re (Geneva)! 
under Cenev-iz t (Genoese), or zev-ce (wife) 

1 under the . unrelated word zev-at (people), 
Also,, the decision to give the definite sqffix 
! only to the second of two alternative words (as 
in balds kohufmevzuu - "subject under discus- 
sion") will confuse those whose knowledge of 
“ Turkish grammar, is weak (who would not rec- 
ognize tnevzuu as .a qualified noun , and would 
not, therefore, supply the missing in konu). 

!: But then, as on (unlisted) Turkish expression 
! haS'^t, there are little blemishes to be found 
1 even in a judge’s daughter. " 
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matter will surprise only those who have not 
been fully alert to the presence of the unsaid 
behind the said in these letters. Masefield is 
tactfully reserved and cautious, but it is ap- 
parent that he thinks the marriage a bad idea. 
A few days later, having heard from her, he 
gracefully deflects his objections with a compli- 
ment: “with the unusual case you have the 
unusual person, & with the unusual person you 
have imagination, which is, in the main, having 
the mind and the will to wise ways in things". 
Margaret died, of pneumonia, in 1926. "We 
are very good friends, you and I", Masefield 
begins his last letter to her; and these gentle, 
unassuming letters prove they were. 

Two new literary magazines have recently 
been established. In the editorial of the first 
issue of Acumen, Patricia Oxley proposes that 
the OED definition of the word should be the 
magazine's flag: "sharpness of wit; penetration 
of perception; keenness of discrimination 
Issue One contains poetry, articles, reviews 
and an interview with Elizabeth Jennings. 
Subscriptions cost £3 per year, from 6 The 
Mount, Higher Furzeham, Brixham, South 
Devon, TQ5 8QY. Panurge, which has pub- 
lished its second issue, boasts “new writing by 
new writers” although it intends to publish no 
verse “unless commissioned". Subscriptions 
cost £3.25 per year, from 70 Birks Road, 
Cleator Moor, Cumbria CA25 5HU. 

At The Butcher’s 

What 1 admire 

is the dexterity 

with which the four, of them 

aproned and armed 

can move round at speed 

leaving each other unharmed: 


the whole ballet 
appears preconcerted, 
as'with knives raised • 
they chop, slice and weigh 
against a backdrop 
of White and red: 


is a' woman: ; 

making no bones about it 

she asks the proprietor 

to do a man's job and heave her 

>' whole carcass down 

out of the coldstore: 


he whisks, side ways and has it 
down , up, 'hooked 
from the ceiling and. divided 
with One blow: delicately 
he ipSerts a. surgeon^s blade ; 

Slid: separates 

P a leg which he presents her with; - 

■ w ' •'» • i ’ ; 

T praise out loud now : , 

the beauty of iit; . 
he thinks thfttl mein 
the way he. uses a knife.-? I do 
of course, buf I mean itteo 
this perfectly still. still-life: 

Certain ih his interprq.tatiop - 
and ih the pride of .his straw hat : 1 ; 
You get used to it, he says; . ? .. . 
sliding the two hooked halves 
together once more and then reappears 
absorbed into his troupe of circling 

dancers 

CHARLES .T OMLTi^S ON V’ 7 ' 1 '"’”' 
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Embracing history 


Douglas Dunn 

EDWIN MORGAN 

Sonnets from Scotland 

64pp. Mariscat Press, 3 Mariscat Road, 

Glasgow G41 4ND. £5.70 (paperback. £3.75). 

0946588058 

WILLIAM McILVANNEY 

These Words: Weddings and after 

95pp. Edinburgh: Mainstream. £6.95. . 

0906391 61 X 

BRIAN McCABE 

Spring's Witch 

34pp. Glasgow: Mariscat Press. £2.50. 

0 946588 03 1 

An unwritten rule of sonneteering (and verse- 
making in general) is that lines beginning with 
"or should be kept to a minimum ; by this rule 
Edwin Morgan's verse technique is a disgrace. 
Morgan's Sonnets from Scotland reveals as 
many as three lines beginning with “of in a 
single poem. 

But, whatever else Edwin Morgan is as a 
poet, he is not inept. His approach to the son- 
net is more informal than careless; his mastery 
in these poems lies in the way he releases and 
dramatizes what amount to almost explosive 
moments of imagination. 

The imaginative range is startling- from the 
beginnings of time to a post-Armageddon 
future. Poems from the extreme ends of Mor- 
gan's time-scale are perhaps the least satisfac- 
tory in the book. The quality of vision is clear 
and sometimes exciting, but poems like “After 
Fallout”, “The Age of Heracleum”, “On Jupi- 
ter" or “Carboniferous" fail to free themselves 
of the taint of that arch bathos to which the 
science -fiction imagination is prone. For exam- 
ple, "The Age of Heracleum" begins: 

The jungle of Gleneagles was a long 
Shadow on our right as we travelled down. 

Boars rummaged through the ballroom’s toppled 

crown 

of chandeliers and mashed the juicy throng 
of giant hogweed stalks. 

The picture of an overgrown Gleneagles, or 
of a buckled and rusty Forth Bridge, a ruined 
Holyrood and “what had opce been Princes 
Street" are frightening enough.- What is also 
worrying about them is their inefficiency as 
warnings. In movie after movie, albeit with 


Simon Rae 

CHARLES CAUSLEY 
Secret Destinations 
69pp. Macmillan. £7.95. 

0333382684 

Charles Causley's Collected Poems 1951-1975 
consolidated his reputation as a lively, accessi- 
ble poet with a wide popular appeal based on 
his mastery of the ballad form. Coining after a 
period of nine years, Secret Destinations marks 
a radical departure. 'Although the book does 
contain one or two poems in Causley's familiar 
style - '‘The Fiddler’s/ Son”, for instance- 
("When I Was a little lad 7. 1 lay within the 
cradle ,/But th rough the living Sheet I strol led / 
As spon as I was able") - the ballad metre with 
its strbng rhythms and end-stopping rhymes 
ha? beon discarded. Causley's'linehasfrnglh-' 
ened, and His new rhythms approximate mti’ch 
more nearjy to ordinary spoken language, sain- ; 
pies of which are: often incorporated as’ direct.' 
quotation! “'Thin as Sliced bacon’, she would 
say; fingtririg/ The soles. ‘They’re for the Boot 
Man."* ■ / : 7 "'- r - • 

In addition, Causley’s new poems show, a : 
readiness to accom modate the det ails of every- * 
day life; (he things which, in Clough's formtila- 
tion, "if we forget on §uhd_ay;,We rnusj remem- : ; 
ber on' Monday, these- positive matters of fpot; ; 
with which people.wtitiare hoivcisetyriters/ 1 
are obliged tq haVe to db' With’’, As; forextfrjv; 
pie, “Monkey B rand Soap', 2ebp ■ Sahatogen / ' 
An empty ch ocolate machine. Its 1 tongue 7 
Stuck put", from “3940"; That title te a pointer' 
to another development. Although Causley: 
has writtepTine commemorative or occasional 
poems- (“Death of a Pqet'V on Louis Mac- 
Neice, jfor example), it would be fair to say dipt 
ippst pf his pb^^ry a spi res to 
when set at a specific historical moment, Caiis- . 


good will or decent intentions, such images 
have been depicted and, worse, accepted as 
entertainment. In poetry, they look predict- 
able, and generate a distinct sense of sinking. If 
poets are to make convincing warnings on the 
effects of nuclear war, then some way has to be 
found of by-passing the cinema-dominated im- 
ages with which the public mind is familiar and 
which have been proved comfortable to live 
with. 

Stronger as poems (although hardly as de- 
manding for the conscience) are the dramatic 
"Pilate at FortingalP - which, however. Says a 
lot about conscience - or "The Piets”, with its 
delight in naming, and the playfully serious 
manner with which Morgan writes about the 
Celtic saints in “Colloquy at Glaschu". 
“Momento" is an example of his lyricism at its 
best; “Lady Grange on St Kilda" is a little- 
known incident from Scottish history made 
into a moving statement of loneliness, remote- 
ness and madness. These are all poems in 
which the unexpected is decisively presented 
and it is this which makes Morgan's 
apocalyptic visions disappointingly trite by 
comparison. 

Remarkably, few recent Scottish poets have 
seized on the rich variety of episodes, charac- 
ters and stories which the Scottish past has to 
offer. A constant outpouring of “historical fic- 
tion” is doubtless an inhibiting factor between 
a serious poet and interpretation of his nation's 
history, as too are the monuments of Scott and 
Stevenson. It was true once that history was a 
fascination of Scottish writers, but that is no 
longer the case. It seems a pity, when all the 
signs are that Scottish historiography is at last 
coming of age. The importance- of Sonnets 
from Scotland may be that it shows how Scot- 
tish history can be dramatized in contemporary 
verse, even if, on this evidence, Morgan's 
selections from the past are highly literary - 
de Quincey, Poe and Hopkins seen in Glas- 
gow, for instance, or Seferis on Eigg. 

' Scottish history is likely to prove a far cry 
from William McIIvnnney's future concerns. 
He is colloquial and vernacular and, in These 
• Words: Weddings and after, determined on -an 
earthy, no-nonsense, truth-telling exposure of 
the woe that is in marriage, the hypocrisies and 
selfishness of love and its demands. 

The Longships in Harbour, Mcllvanney's 


ley's subjects invariably assume a symbolic 
stature, tjieir stories taking on the lineaments 
of myth. Here, though, history predominates. 
“The matchbox radio fries up / News from 
Europe: Death of Tito, / Iranian Embassy 
Siege Lifted" (“Ross River"). 

. The historical perspective presides over a 
number 1 of poems commemorating previous 
generations. In Canada more than a hundred 
years ago, “The Reverend Robert Terrill 
Rundle / Aged 29" "wears / Lamb’s wool next ; 
the skin, a mtisterof shirts, / Lined trousers, 
leggings, pilot-coat, moccasins, / A sealskin 
cap screwed down against the weather" 
("Under Mount Rundle"). “Grandmother!’ 
celebrates a formidable matriarch, who, de- 
spite being forced from her home "In Hitler’s 
thirties", "her history / ptrried in p&per bags 
beneath each arm”, has proved equal to the 
endurance test of the twentieth century. . Then 
. there ; Is- '^Richard Bartlett" ." “toy ihadoWed 1 
grand fat her", .“stone-cutter, quarryman”, 

. WHed at #orky . . 

' The. overhang / ' • 

Shrugs off.a quiet sting ofslate.lt nags ' 

Three inches through the skull. Richard Bartlett 
Never sppke after he w^ struck. lnatead v; : .v_ 

Of worts the blopd and bmlns^kept doming, 

The fat al quB rry- wflsof qourse ih Cotn w all , 
inspiration for so. foucK ' of Causley’s - earlier 
ppety . ' Hpwever. iwith ippbiri bfients ip Aust- 
ralia. and Canada , he h&s'becoirie ar tpuch- , 
travelled man in fb&last ten years; and many of : 


no\y s : Wm* to.<Wtch : a^oem; £*fth7Tof ' 
{*£ Cast7;AHut 
lin6pp-,thd afte^oqn*s cjearpage" (IjfrilaMel- 1 
P^f^P^fly-papdr rather’ 
than fiy.-fisptogmakes a. trOar analocy Sot the - 



last book of poems, appeared in 1970 At a 
time it marked hint out as one of the n 
interesting of the younger Scottish talent?! 
hard uiul serious interest in verse, for exam* 
suggested that lie was reading more 2 
than in the local magazines and antholS 
Two novels appeared before his first coifed 
of poems, and subsequently Mcllvanneyw! 
have been put at Hie service of explorJ 1 
seamier side of life through the genre of*, 
crime novel at which, in Laidlaw and ft, 
Papers of Tony Veitch, he excelled. 

Mcllvanney’s new poem is prefaced by a 
long essay - “The Sacred Wood Revisited', 
which takes T. S. Eliot totaskforhiscourta* 
intellectual bullying and a critical trend wfaick 
has set up all sorts of obstacles between pottn 
and its potential readers. Mcllvanney’s arg! 
ment is neither simple mi ndedly populist, nora 
shrill howl accusing the literary world of (b- 
ism. In fuel, it is hnrd to say what it is, «i» 
than that it is a view. Where it baffles is in its - 
obtuse avoidance of attention to recent poetiy, 
and the implication is that Mcllvanney lissom 
read much of it. An effective way of dealing 
with the expectations produced by Eliot's cri- 
ticism is to ignore them; that seems not to haw 
crossed Mcllvanney's mind. 

Mcllvanney's long poem is admirable in ih 
vigour and mystifying in its badness. Heisrigbi 
in believing that rich material for poetry caabe 
found in ordinary lire, but he has brought to tbc 
expression of that conviction an old-hat rhe- 
toric - “the dark plucks of circumstance", 
“telekinesis of supportive speech", "the 
flashing of innumerable smiles", “the cosmic 
vaudeville of his rant”. The reader is at liberty 
to suspect this of being hollow noise. Habib 
like these detract fatally from the splenetic 
energy of Mcllvanney’s poem. 

'Inflated phrases are refreshingly absent 
from Brian McCnbe’s Spring's Witch, His 
narrative is dean and economical, his images 
are bright, his cadences audible, and his vent 
is generally well made. The titje poem catches 
lyrically and with an almost folkloric authority ' 
the bitter-sweet serisatlon of annual rebirth. 
‘The Imaginary Thief explores with great 
delicacy the subject of fantasy lovers - “Where 
you murmur, I make my ear". Like all the best 
writing in the collection, it evokes its meaning 
without any grim spelling out of purpose. 


able phrases - “a health warning: 
smoker f And enjoy the difference", orthegraf- 
fito, “ Jesus Jogs". 

That, Incidentally, is the most energcK 
thing Jesus does in the book. The hyperactive 
apocalyptic figure of the past - "All naked ff* 
his burning back 7 And nnked wns his thigh . . • 
O will you drink my body deep/ And \vash$! 
five wounds dry 7" - seems to have been law to 
rest. Magical pyrotechnics have given way 10 
an altogether quieter sense of the numinous- 
When Christ does appear, It is ns part of tR 
furniture of religious observance - 
shouldering wounded Jesus down 7 Holy W^* . 
.... The ladder-man adjusts the soldfers 
lance, / Re-lights dead cnndles, fixes 
cloak". dJ 

Charles Causley lias made a serious ^ 
generally successful attempt to shrug 
stereotype established by his Collected r0&*\ 
blit it has to be said that while Seent 0?®“ 
Hons contains some skilful and 
poems, there is nothing here ns memoraW. 
authoritative as the bes t of his previous 

The April/May issue of the 
includes the original ending to 
novel, Voyage In the Dark, to an 
mg- article; Nancy Heroond Brbwn ■_ 
the circumstaiices behind the baok's.cO 
; tlpn (it is, she writes, “the jnpst ob|™ 
autobiographical” of Jean Rhys'spovs 
the author’s straggles with publishers. ^ ^ 
houses rejected the- book, 
gloomy, and when Constable ^ 

it to 1934 it was with a new 5impbfi®J 
which made Jess attempt t°. 
hallucinatory state of mind of thertme.^^ 
ter;'. The real ending is pnh|^hery_. ^ 
first t|me, alongside thd, revised ^ 

■ jpurpljws of comparison. Sdbsw|pdo^ ^- 
tytyfon.Afcgdzl n&&»t 
JWThuHoe Place, Lopdon SW7. : v.. . 
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Enquire Within Upon Everything was the title 
of a best-selling Victorian masterpiece pub- 
lished in twelve parts under the name Robert 
Kemp Philp, and collected in 1856. To it was 
added, later, Enquire Within Upon Fancy 
Needlework, though more up my street would 
be The Reason Why: A careful collection of 
many hundreds of reasons for things which, 
though generally believed, are impeifectly 
understood (cl857); and, most useful, Life 
Doubled by the Economy of Time (cl859); and 
77ie Family Save-all: a system of secondary 
cookery , . . from cold and other fragments 
(1861). There are dozens more. Philp and his 
kind stocked a much-used end of the bookshelf 
of such families as the Wiifers, the Meyricks 
and the Pooters, in the heyday of the reference 
book, when people with no other significant 
means of finding out believed in knowledge 
and frit many needs to know. 

But tempora mutantur . . . The reference 
book as they knew it must be on its last legs. 
And besides, what is a reference book, any- 
way? Printed paper has for many years now 
had to accept an alliance with .the microfiche 
and, more recently, the computer. The Metro- 
politan Library, Toronto (to choose a random 
example I hapten to be familiar with), advises 
(Hose 'with a mind to enquire within that the 
information they seek may be found in “books, 
periodicals, films, pictures, records, tapes, cas- 
settes, broadsides, posters,' programs, manu- 
scripts, maps, microforms, newspapers and 
current datafiles". That all this is contained in 
(I continue to quote. from its self-description) 
“a reference library, i.e. it does not lend its 
materials to users", makes one realize how 
elastic the word has become. In this common 
library usage, it simply keeps alive the ancient 
practice of the library of chained books; books 
that have to be referred to or read on the spot. 
And to put the choice that way is to remind 
oneself that reference books as we familiarly 
namethem now include all sorts and conditions 
of books. Does one read Hastings's Dictionary 
of Religion and Ethics or refer to it? At some 
point, "reference book" and "book" become 1 
Indistinguishable. Many a good encyclopaedia 
or regional survey contains more on a particu- 
. lar country than a standard history or geogra- 
phy. book; and what it contains mny well be 
more up-to-date and of better quality. 

’ “Book" or "reference book" , it needs to be 
looked at with equal critical attention; yet this 
h what a book called a reference book I s un- 
likely to get. It is said that Bimple folk tend to 
regard Whatever is printed as “true". Less sim*- 
Pie folk are; likely to 'be as tnistful of reference 
.books, Properly desirous to know something 
• about the author of a “book" before they be- 
ueve everything in it, they let their critical 
guard fpll betore the normal “reference book", 
^personal In appearance and objective in pre- 
tensipn.'What an error that could be! - and not 
just in th^ case bf reffirence books in state- 
superyised arid censored societies - wdrks like 
- B Sp\'tet Encyclopaedia. In forms perhaps 

* dangerous for being' less . obvious, the 
^Ptiny of knowtodg^cati be talnfed In Societies - 

• Supposedly -'ittpre “free". A “free" compiler 
.. .V^V^V e rlheless have to draw his information 

may rangdfrom the 
*fte; rneridacious.; a fact he may not 
7 $ ip'fe’Phf k 6ji,.for fear of exclusion; or 

/^PlW^t^he. may'nbtfeeflt his; business 
’• . * critlcto^ as we 11 .ai to collect arid 

' ■ ^ perhaps the only books 

!; K 1 bg' 'refetericei[b<t0ks areseverely sci- 

cleariy> where eyefyr 


thing comes from, throws responsibility for 
evaluation on to the readers for whatever the 
compiler-editor himself can't vouch for. and 
restricts its prose to such unexceptionable 
statements as “The twenty-six counties of Ire- 
land became independent in 1921." 

Much may be discovered about the genre by 
considering and comparing two of the best- 
known British items: Macmillan’s Statesman's 
Year-Book and the Europa Year Book (hence- 
forth respectively SYB and EYB). They cover 
very much the same ground in revealingly 
different ways, though comparison must be 
preceded by the caveat that EYB is much the 
larger, and some of its superiorities must be set 
down to a combination of that and its price. 

SYB ’ s title prompts the question: for whom 
is this intended? Who has been buying it for so 
long as to have carried it into its 121st edition; 
who has bought it so much that the publishers 
can trumpet , “Over a million copies sold" (pre- 
sumably since 1864)? Their own account of it 
(which must have some relation to truth, de- 
spite their absurd claim that it contains “every 
important verifiable fact on national and inter- 
national affairs”) is that the book is found 
“indispensable" by “diplomats, economists, 
teachers, businessmen, journalists" and others 
in need of “reliable factual and statistical in- 
formation". Statistical information is, indeed, 
abundant, and no doubt is as accurate as its 
sources permit. What those may be is often 
suggested by the lists of “Books of Reference" 
which follow each national entry, and which 
are good enough to offer a point of entry vital 
for novices - though the small businessman 
thinking of buying some parts of the 4,000 
goats attributed in 1982 to Sad Tome e Principe 
and of selling fancy telephones to the 800-plus 
proud subscribers to the telephone service 
there (as of 1980) may wish for something more 
recent than nn official guide published by the 
Agenda-General do Ultramar in 1964. The 
British diplomatic representative, however, 
will be anxious to help, and it is good to know 
where he resides - in the capital oF neighbour- 
ing Angola. 

“Factual information" is another matter. 
SYB contains plenty of information, conveyed 
in prose as well as figures, and one gladly 
accepts it as "reliable"; not much ean go wrong 
in transcribing of. paraphrasing the fortos of 
constitutions of states and the official descrip- 
tions of (to cite its standard headings) their 
Economy, Energy and Natural Resources, In- 
dustry and Trade, Communications, and Jus- 
tice, Religion and Welfare. The larger the 
country, in general, the more copious the In- 
formation. Cascades of facts -so many, that 
one is driven to make the point that a fact may 
be accurate without being helpful. One could 
accurately reproduce the official timetable of 
trains on the Celesteville-rBird Island line, but 
It would be helpful to add a nqte about reliabil- 
ity and the risks of being robbed or taken hos- 
tage. The facts in SYB are of the unmquiring, 
unglossed, surface sort, and although they are 
no doubt wliat the authorities of most states 
like to see said about themselves, one may 
doubt whether they always tell people what 
they want to know. 

Take, as an example, the educationist with 
his eye on Burma. SYB’s facts are, that Bur- 
mese is the medium of instruction, and that 
“Education is free In the primary . junior secon- 
dary arid vocational schools"; there follow the 
numbers of schools, of pupils and of teachers. 


eluding 76 whites and 86 negroes") etc, of Ken- 
tucky? And if so. why? Which leads to another 
oddity, a more dangerous one. The scraps of 
history offered by SYB are idiosyncratic, and 
its glimpses of the present can be alarmingly 
incomplete. Woe betide anyone who puts his 
money, his products or himself into , for exam- 
ple, Uganda or Argentina on the strength of 
the political and recent historical facts selected 
for presentation here. 

The facts on “Defence” are curious, too. 

The figures are impressive, though as usual 
they lack the gloss that makes them real. Why 
is so much space given to the subject? The 
editor himself regrets it. For long he had 
hoped, he says, “that [this] section . . . would 
diminish and other sections showing increase 
in the prosperity of countries of the world 
could be expanded accordingly, but this has 
not happened”. Besides careful descriptions of 
defence (ie, war) departments and enumera- 
tions of the units and personnel of the several 
branches of armed forces, SYB offers long in- 
ventories of equipment: eg (for Singapore) 
“273 AMX-13 light tanks", and (Guatemala) 

“8 Israeli-built Arava transports". How many 
thousands of users understand these pages and 
■ need them? 

In other respects, however, SYB astounds 
and impresses. The quantity of material is 
enormous, even if the basis of selection may be 
felt to be peculiar, the attention given to educa- 
tional, cultural and welfare matters is re- 
freshing, and even if there is a slightly fusty air 
of cautiousness over it all. it remains a remark- 
able product of British global consciousness, a 
creditable glimmer of post-imperial sunset. 

Europa's works of reference are justly 
acclaimed. The one best known among 
academics being the World of Learning, it is 
not surprising that the Europa Year Book is 
relatively sparing in space on higher education; 
and it is a relief that it spends much less space 
than SYB on defence. Each national section, 
after an obligatory sketch of Location, Lan- 
guage, Climate, Religion, Flag and Capital, 
offers a solid account of Recent History which 
is always well done and may be relied on to 
warn the prospective trader or visitor of what 
messes and minefields may await him ; similarly 
the substantial review of Economic Affairs is in 
effect a critical commentaiy on th? _ tables 
which follow fin the Statistical Survey'. What 
follow in the Directory section concluding 
each national entry is different. Here you heed 
to have your wits about you. Take for instance 
the “Political Organizations of the USA", 
No clue is given as to what may distinguish 
The Libertarian National Committee and The 
Communist Party USA (not to be confused 
with The Communist Party, Marxist-Leninist) . 
from the Democratic and Republicari National - 
• Committees. • ' > 

More deeply interesting are the questions 
raised by the renderings of Constitutions in 
both yearbooks. Here is a morass for the un- 
wary, a richly entertaining spectacle for the 
political scientist . Writ ten constitu lions are not 
like circuit-plans of radios, they are more like 
skeletons of living creatures. How the creature ■ 
actually lives and breatoes . and appears Js 

; something other. Between a constitution arid 

the forms of government on the dne' band, and \ 
■ “the Establishment”, the actual way it works, 
and thereal locations of power (which coukl&e ■ 

: in the local mafia or some multi-national) oh 1 


numbers of schools, of pupils and of teachers, the other, is usually a great gulf fixed. Omrac- 

etc EYB has a shorter and less specific entry tenslically, ,EYB s freedom of cortimenl in Us 

for Burmese education but it gives two “facts" , introductofy Survey can be ‘^0^ to flU jj ■. 
which are enormously apposite: first, “idiica- , what I ts left between' the ^es Pf the D ^ ct ?ry. 
ithh free - where available" (my itajics), and (eg, on the role of the CP3U. to. which the 

second, “In 1977 an estimated 65 per cent of 1977 Soviet Constitution gives no clue at allj. 

! children aged 5 to 9 , . . attended . primary But what happens when a constitution is 

schools”.- . ' ; . . . 


pkrticidars of states wlthjri states; wherever fer of rourse to the Unued B . 

[»rh enn be identified? It gives a few pages on ’ does its best to say how Britain ii governed bu 
, . Wofthe rRD as well as thirteen pages the result is a sort of prose blancmange, stuck : 

5k all »s attempts .o hlgl, light ,eaUri eS )^ 
£2? 22SS. for .Australiav Canada, histone survivals Hke the ■ S 0 WW»M» 


unwritten and ; the exercise of powe r has over 
many decades settled into channels which only 


each Land of the BRD as well as thirteen pages 
on West Germany itself, arid the same goes, 
mutatis mutahdts, for .Australia, Canada, 


■■ ■ . i ■ ■ --j i ctntK Th* result is : Minister is RrOteSQuely inadequate. ,• • • 


sixtv-twd'fof tanaaa. u is aisw eoiio. T77. a:. 

wants to khow all that about til* constitution admirable -a publicaiiop. ,Faf- ekampfe. if tn- 

, W T!;^! n ' the communications, justice " stead pf Being accpstomed fo hinking of my- 


MURRAY SAYLE 

on the fall of Saigon: 

£ CNext morning, I 
caught the Last Air 
France flight out. 
Artillery was loud in the 
distance and it would 
clearly soon be ranging 
the airport. The man 
ahead of me was 
clutching an umbrella- 
stand made out of a 
hollowed elephant’s foot, 
a memento to bring 
back, whenever it rains 
in Omaha, or old hands 
meet in Manhattan, the 
flavour of that 
extraordinary time.? ? 


ALICE THOMAS 
ELLIS 

on home life: 

C C Alfred’s friend Kay 
recently suffered a more 
prosaic but more 
distressing domestic 
mystery. Her fridge blew 
up . . Tasked her to 
lunch to tell me all about 
it, and when she was a 
bit late Alfred said 
worriedly that the way . 
her luck was running 
she’d probably just 
discovered the gas stove 
had frozen over. . . 

There was no champagne 
in the fridge, not so 
much as a can of lager. 
Could it have been live 
yoghurt??? 
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< 6 ... the best-written 
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weekly in the English 
language.? ? 
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myself as Scottish or Welsh. I would be irri- 
tated at the way Scotland and Wales ure 
lumped in with England as a national whole, 
while Northern Ireland is not. I would not be 
pleased to find my Scotsman and Glasgow 
Herald among the Principal Provincial Dailies. 
If 1 had not a sympathetic understanding of the 
problems of editorial selection. I could cavil at 
the choice of what has actually been listed in 
the groups of Selected Periodicals, and chuckle 
as anyone else would to read that of (he Prin- 
cipal London Dailies, all but two are politically 
"independent”; the Morning Sun ■ being “Com- 
munist”. and the Financial Times apparently 
nothing at all. 

EYB cannot be called anything but a refer- 
ence book; the nonpareil and prince of the 


genre perhaps, but n reference book none the 
less. When we get to Europa’s regional sur- 
veys. the question of classification arises once 
again. The pure reference aspect is still there: 
same categories as in EYB but all expanded so 
that the quantity and relative completeness of 
information are greater. The arrays of lists of 
organizations of every sort - governmental, 
commercial, cultural and so on - with names 
and addresses of bosses and places must be 
enough to equip anyone not just for an initial 
foray into a foreign land but for much of the 
business lie would wish to conduct there. Of a 
reference character also. 1 suppose, are the 
sections on Regional Organizations, magnify- 
ing the regional operations of the International 
Organizations already introduced in EYB and 


Ministers of information 


■m 


mm- 
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Alan Bell ■ 
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CHRIS COOK (Editor) r 

Pears Cyclopaedia c 

93rd edition t 

1.044pp. Pelham. £7.95. v 

1)720715237 ( 

Whitaker's Almanack £ 

1 1 7th edition [ 

1,236pp. Whitaker. £11.95. , 

‘ "11851)21 1522 I 

Pears Cyclopaedia is within sight of its hun- * 
dredth edition and by now surely deserves | 

some brief historical introduction that might at . 

the least explain its name, a connection now < 
obscure since the soap-boilers' discreet end- j 

paper advertisements no longer exist and we | 

□re denied the formerly traditional frontispiece 
portrait of Master (later Admiral Sir) William 
■ James as “Bubbles'*. At best such an introduc- 
tion might place the volume in a long succes- ( 

sion of compendia of self-improvement and ■ 
seif-instruction from the time of the Society for ' 

the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, through ( 

Victorian yade-mecutps, to the continuing 
appetite for Tactual information which is now \ 
most obviously manifested in the popularity of 
television quizzes or the raree-show success of 
' the Guinness Book of Records , and other 
. volumes from the Guinness Superlatives 
stable. 

“In encyclopaedias he found his greatest 
pleasure", Angus Wilsori wrote of the auto- 
didact market-gardener, HrcoIcJ Cressett, in 
Anglo-Saxon Attitudes . It was fatts that Mr 
^ Cressett liked,. “articles that gave.the lengtli 
arid bTeedth of rivers and the rainfall in the . 
world's capitals, reports of the largest goose- 
egg ever laid or the number of peasants 
• drowned yearly by the flooding of the Yellow 
River". Abie at random to discourse lengthily 
on archaeology or (outdated) colonial adminis- 
tration, he deplored' change in .his favourite 
annual volumes. ; , . . 

1 first acquired a Pears in 1954, devoured it 
eagerly for a couple of years, add have from ; 
time to time gone back to that y^ell-tiuiinbeil 
volume, usually for information not , conve- •' 
niently available elsewhere, such as tfie listsor . 
colours of British academic hoods. It has there- 
fore: been something of a disappointment not 
' to.Rnd academic dress tabulated In the current 
edition (prepared by Chris Cook), though the 
: ; 'new. pattern of coverage h'n's ihuch tp commend \ 
-i'lL Some; of the 4 ttaditlopal sections remalq, 
v .'lheiiuJing Glo^icpl Mythology, the Gazetteer; 
TftecMou^s^ 

' •,arag-bagSectiqn ofGenqral Informatioq that ( 
wbuld stl!l^ g i ' COmfor^ toi MV: Cfc&lt JCiys-' 
tali ; ;. Cubisl&^C^ck 96 , . Cuneiform; Curfew, .. 
..Qijtiu ^urje'. feurleAV Household man- . 
'dgemept seems- virtually to have vanished, and 
.Instead of domestic ecoridrty^mphasis is now 
. placed op a seriesof shdrt, eompetqnt “text- : 
^' books" for the jaym^ri: There ;1^ a Literary 
ICompanion which prdvidesan ■iri(rpdiict|0 , p , to ... 
modem English jjqefry, drSvviiig tts exam pje&; 
V ^Eromthe Ndntpxfprrf, Book 
• '■ a ^ellei^eight; ihtTQduetio^‘.'4b'i : 

' i.PutiU.c- Affair^VS'p'ence!, Ecdhomiqsi Gamput-j? 
.jrifc'flqd Matt^nd hjs.EnVironmfenf. f ■ .••' «■-■/ ■\ : -i 

^e .Medfc^iis^tiqnj traditionally a soiupe 
• of teenage enlightenment -on -topics .sub ft as !■' 


having been abandoned in favour of a short 
medical textbook. “The writer" is an experi- 
enced practitioner (reassuring, for example, 
about the non -contagiousness of warts) and 
conversational in a manner recalling the war- 
time Radio Doctor. He can spread himself 
when his missionary zeal is aroused - there are 
eight columns on family planning- but without 
excessive garrulity. The person who contri- 
butes (lie Introduction to Psychology has a 
platform manner unlike his medical col- 
league's bedside manner, and his buttonholing 
literary technique is much less agreeable. 

These useful discourses will no doubt pro- 
liferate in succeeding editions of Pears 
(perhaps an Introduction to Genealogy might 
cater for another widespread preoccupation), 
but it would be a pity if the flavour of General 
Information is lost altogether. 

Whitaker has changed much less over the 
years. As with Pears I have known it since the 
1954 edition, and 1 seem to have acquired a 
copy every six or seven years thereafter. The 
almanack sections were fascinating thirty years 
ugo. particularly to a boy whose teeth had been 
cut on the calendar tables of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. Whitaker's tidal constants and 
celestial phenomena (to which artificial satel- 


adding purely local bodies like, for example, 
the Christian Conference in Asia and the 
Middle Eust Neurologicnl Society. 

But going beyond the category is the bulk of 
the material in these books, most of which is 
written by named persons whom one can re- 
cognize as possessors of impeccable scholarly 
qualifications. In both quantity and quality it 
amounts to something bigger and better than 
much published work that is not announced as 
being for “reference" and is normally implied 
to be in some way better. There is no point in 
going anywhere other than to one of these 
works for any first venture into the study of a 
country in any of these regions; and for any 
broad-minded purpose this would be a posi- 
tively better approach than most others, the 


lites in numerical sequence have now been 
added) were an extension of almost cabbalistic 
investigations of Golden Numbers, Epacts and 
Dominical Letters. 

One now uses Whitaker for different types of 
information, including (in the home) summar- 
. ies of tax liability and lists of publishers' 
addresses, or (at work, as it is a reference 
librarian's invaluable stand-by) for the foreign 
and Commonwealth sections (much improved 
over the years in their general background 
notes) for very up-to-date information on gov- 
ernment and finance. Even so, there are whole 
sections of the Almanack that readers making 
regular specific searches will never touch, in- 
cluding the annual registers of political and 
literary events, td which an architectural pre- 
servation section has now been added. 

Since the coverage of the Imperial Calendar 
and Civil Service List was so very much re- 
duced, Whitaker gives the only conveniently 
accessible priced list of the upper civil service, 
and it is an instructive guide to salaries as well 
as personnel and departmental addresses. 
There are priced lists of public school fees (now 
evened out at the top to a remarkable degree), 
and London club and provincial yacht club 
subscriptions are among the many other reg- 
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Setting a term to proliferation 


George Szamuely 

DAVID ROBERTSON 
A Dictionary of Modern Politics 
34 Ipp. Europe. £18.50. 
0905118804 


A big A is in the top right-hand comer of the 
page and the very first item below it is headed 
ABM (Anti-Ballistic Missiles). As we read on 
\ve are informed that these can. “seriously 
threaten the balance of power; for if one . 
country could deploy a major ABM system, it 
might- be tHI jihe more tempted to take the risk 
bf launching d nuclear first strike". So now we 
Know; profit least we: think we, do. Haven't we. 
heard' exactly the opposite argued also? And 
fn any pase how does one classify a statement 
such as : this? Is it a definition? Is it an opinion? 
Is it the measured view of a leading light in the 
field? Is it. a piece Of advice to policy-makers? ; 
.' tn his preface to the plcpondry 'df Modem 
Politics, the Compiler, David Robertson; clues 
Jus in: ‘‘no oqe p ugh l' really to, try to form their • 
.[sic] view of nucfearrweapons ■ . If they cant 


surveys being expressly comprehensive and 
multi-disciplinary. An example from 77 | f 
Middle Etal and North Africa I984-198S\ iht 
novice who wants to understand some part of 
Israel's complicated condition will find, apart 
from the thirty-fiyc-pagc section on Israel itself 
(standard he udings: Physical and Social 
Geography, History. Economy, Directory, 
Bibliography), over 100 pages elsewhere about 
the Arab-lsraeli Confrontation 1967-S4, The 
Jerusalem Issue, Palestine Organizations, Th* 
Arms Trade with the Middle East and North 
Africa, which are equally indispensable; as 
well ns much that is relevant umongthe region, 
al organizations. You could enquire within for 
pretty well anything relating to the region, and 
get an answer. 


ularly revised tabulations not to be found else- 
where, providing much to reward idle curios- 
ity. Church of England stipends are given for 
dignitaries, but there is no information on uni- 
versity salaries, which would be a useful addi- 
tion. 

Revision of Almanack information is thor- 
oughgoing in all parts, but the retention of the 
traditional layout (the typography now notably 
improved) gives a pleasant sense of continuity. 
Charity advertisements still punctuate the in- 
dex pages, though they are much reduced in 
number; Miss Smallwood's Society still pub- 
lishes its annual plea, and there are lists of the 
previous year's charitnble bequests pour en- 
courager les antics. Thomas Smith of Vine Cot- 
tage , Silver Street , Rending, still makes out the 
sample will in the formulary section of Legal 
Notes (recalling the customary toast at Bar 
dinners. “The man who made his own will' 1 !). 
The Sheffield Sawmakers Protection Society 
(116 members) and the Card Setting Machine 
Tenters Society (106 members) still flourish as 
Trade Unions. Information is still available to 
convert Rdauinur into Fahrenheit. The signs of 
the Zodiac still ruliricutc the monthly calendar; 
tutelary guardians of the traditions of this 
wholly admirable compilation. 


iftjw a.ip.Uch stqaUqr; ‘crirclil pr 'tr rb r pro ba bi I- 
Ity.V . than Trideqt I"- Thope ; of . us ; who have . 
indeed expressed; strong: views- dii thi$ subject. 1 
without being a wa re d ft t^cle* istenc^of ,’sqme- 
thing called a ^qircular .qrrcfri iprobabllity^ .vyill 
; feel ’ uneasy. Siijrcptitioiisly jttirtt td, .the 
appropriate, page, there ' -di$tfcyyer- ttfioirT Ht- 

..refers Td the 1 dia mfcter of ,a circle |wi thin which 
|5Q per cen t of war hea d$ c an be ex pe efed: to.faj t 
;,{f> launched from; the spmeiphlht:-'^ 
rqehftat last. Is this 


never been, nor is ever likely to be, a field of 
human endeavour where clear concepts, un- 
ambiguous definitions and precise meanings 
are the norm. Nor should they be. A conflict of 
human passions and interests is worlds re- 
moved from the atmosphere of the seminar- 
room. Instead of engaging in hair-splitting dis- 
putes about the denotation of various terms, 
we will have to go on struggling for lower taxes, 
higher social security benefits, larger handouts 
for us and a smaller one for everyone else, 
blissfully unaware that pursuing one goal may 
be in conflict with another, that in persuading 
people of the rightness of a policy the truth- 
contents of one’s claims may be dubious, 

. Be all that as it may: having written off the 
Dictionary as a failure, at least as far as its 
objectives are concerned, what of the content? 
Well, quite often good points are made, such 
as this one: “|t is . , . unclear that relations 
between the major powers have been any 
worse during the supposed Cold War period 
than hai usually been the case in the past";, 

' Nevertheless. the incopsistencies of pub jio. life 
are as nothing compared with the present 
- scholastic exe raise .Consider die; coverage of , 
nuclear 1 weapons: in addition to ABM and > 
CEP.ICBM, SALT, BMP, MAD 4 First Strike,- 
Second. Stride Capacity, Massiye; Retaliation, 
.Flexible Response, fisc Ration,. Xrriis -Race;, 

' Overkiljj TagticaL ,Nudear ■ Weapons, 'Equi- 
valent Megatonnage are all in. But What's 
happeqed to :MlRV 1 ,SLBM, START, INF, 
S.prahd CSGr? ; And 
; ■ wherri' i is yTriad. J Hot Line* ■■Minutfirnan, 


.'puliljd'affai^ again without'^ aL jbhsf. >havjn|: 
I'sbmq' iddd.ti^jjyhat we ure fal king ab0ut?'Uris 


j-.Kv 

i.- .ii ‘-y . i-. >! -i-jM-.v 


i V-.kn^ra3 Jj|«^ yb ■ Inc! 

v ttiere vVe re 'si jnply tqQ .'m&py eri tnesi- W e find * 
‘ dxqcdy. thd same thing iri the Case of 

Eyerythi ng u nder tde 1 sun ; conriec ted with thik - 


Marcuse, Miliband and Militant culminating in. 
Trotsky and Vanguard of the Proletariat Bui 
where, one (almost) feels like crying in anguish, 
ure Castro and Castroism. Tito and TiKhsitt/ 
Where are Goulash Communism and Sob- 
durily? Where are Revisionism, Sartre, 

Lu kites and Habermas? ' „ 

There arc a few odd entries as well- 01 
Djilas's numerous spells ill prison, Dr Robert- 
sou writes that "it says a great deal f or ^ 
liberalism of [the Yugoslav rdgime] Hart no- 
thing worse happened to the author of so 
chant a critique of his own society". Of MW* 
cuse, he deolnrcs (hut "his work on Russia - ■ ' 
had convinced him that the Marxist revolt®* 
as practised in Eastern Europe was every 
dc-humunizing ns cnpitHllsm''. It had conV1111 * 
him of no such thing. Feminists, we ■■ 
told, have made "legitimate extensions .. 
Marx’s usage [of the concept of alienation! • < >• 
when [they] argue that capitalist ' 

part: of its generally de-humanlzing .e v 
, alienates men from women’’,, What would^VJ;;. 
happened had it been illegitimate? The 
boggles, ; .’VLjL 1 

" But-leaving aside tliese strange wri 81 ?*.. 
the moment, one does have; to 
seriously the. value of a dictionary:^ 
politics. Hie ! nearer we get to the prese - . 
•less, are we in need of elucidations^, ^ ^ ; ; 
; cepts we use every day. Everything 
told in this book, for example, shout , 

: missiles, can be leqrnt- 
handouts freely available aMhe .. 

: at the MoD. Just as. we cflh ' 

we pe6tj to know nbbut welfare) wH«| 

!.the DHSS to claim some benefit. Of > : 
v ; the same way. .wd are- ^Hnvol vetLj^l 1 ? 
•cqmplex.l^ues suiTbunding^ FeirtfniOT^. ^ ^ ■ 
continue' to be for years. to come, wi ^ ;.j 


- ■ It could have been won* W * r 

: advantage of a book like this Is tbk J ., 

J , irritating but, at Ieast, ip,isn t jd&f T 
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Detenninedly demotic 
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Margaret Alexiou 

pAULNATHANAIL(Edltor) 

Greek Dictionary: Greek-English and 
English-Greek pocket dictionary 
556pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. Paperback, 
£7.50. 

07100 0625X 

Dictionaries are notoriously tricky works to 
review, as well as to compile, especially when 
the language in question has such a long and 
complex history as Modern Greek. Almost 
three years ago, I gave unreserved welcome in 
the TLS to the appearance of J. T. Pring's 
Oxford Dictionary of Modern Greek , the first 
dual dictionary in convenient format to apply 
more or less consistent linguistic criteria in 
Its use of "demotic" rather than "puristic" 
( katharevousa ) vocabulary and forms. Ten 
years after the former was officially sanc- 
tioned, by government legislation, the in- 
terested public has a right to a critical ap- 
praisal. While the appearance of Routledge’s 
Pocket Dictionary of Greek, compiled by Paul 
Nathanail (Assistant Head of the South-East 
European Services of the BBC), is to be wel- 
comed, it requires rather more rigorous scru- 
tiny with regard to its claims, advertised on the 
back cover, to be “one of the first dictionaries 
to concentrate almost entirely on the demotic 
form of the language", to offer "more exten- 
sive coverage of both languages than any other 
dictionary of its size" and to prove "invaluable 
for students, travellers and general readers 
alike". 

First, consistency of linguistic forms: dem- 
otic morphology and phonology are, by and 
large, respected (except with regard to certain 
numerals); but many demotic lexical items, 
including several in everyday urban usage, are 
either missing (eg, lambioni - "small electric 
light bulb”) or plain wrong (eg, neuriazd is 
■rendered “get nervous” instead of “get cross. 


irritable”) . Furthermore, there is a welcome 
list of over 100 so-called “irregular" verbs, 
although it is a curious assortment, ill set out, 
and includes some duplication (eg, both angel- 
16 and its compound anangell6 - "announce"), 
while omitting some of the commonest 
verbs: detchnO (“show"), xerd (“know”), 
fernO (“bring"). 

Second, coverage. It is true that a great deal 
of information is packed into minimal space 
(50,000 words and phrases in 556 small pages), 
but his is sometimes at the expense of clarity, 
since Words sharing the same initial root may 
be separately entered (eg, dik -, dikaio-), or 
crowded under a single lemma according to 
alphabetical convenience (hence neuriazd and 
neurikos, but not neuro , are to be found under 
neurastheneia). The temptation of every 
pocket lexicographer to pin just one meaning - 
not always correct - to one word leads here to 
some strange contortions, eg, kordna is ren- 
dered as “highest point, ultimate”, without re- 
ference to its standard meaning “crown", while 
“disown" is translated as amoumal tin pat- 
rotita , which means, quite specifically, "to 
deny paternity, authorship”. 

As to the value of the dictionary to general 
readers, students and travellers, I took, first of 
all, a Greek daily newspaper, and found the 
dictionary more or less adequate for compre- 
hension of political articles (although it 
assumed I knew my compound verb prefixes 
and adjectivai/substantival suffixes), but 
rather less so for reading medical, technical 
and, in particular, theatrical, reviews and arti- 
cles. For comprehension of a recent - and not 
very complex - anthropological essay on 
women's rituals in Greece, such as any student 
might be. required to read, the dictionary 
proved too deficient in basic terms to be of 
much 'use (eg, teletourgla is given only as 
"solemnisation", not as “ritual", under the 
lemma teletarchis, “master of ceremonies"). 1 
did not dare try a difficult poetic text, let alone 
a theoretical one (even the word theoria is 



Expert in agglutination 


missing from the Greek-English section) ; but I 
did try a contemporary novel (no, not Kazantz- 
akisor Myrivelis, who hoth use dialect forms), 
with rather disappointing results, especially in 
the use of idioms (where Pring’s Greek- 
English section scores remarkably well for its 
size. 

■ So I gave up trying to be a student, or 
general reader, and tried my luck as traveller. 
Mpar ("bar") is not listed in the Greek-English 
section, although it is given as “pub" in the 
English-Greek section. And, should I have 
wished to use a vacuum-cleaner, I would have 
found no entries whatsoever under “vacuum" 
or “cleaner" (is this because the commonest 
expression nchouver?), while the entry under 
skoupa (“broom") did not help me to form the 
acceptable Hellenic periphrasis ilekuiki 
skoupa. And so on. 

In brief, this dictionary fulfils few needs 
which are not already adequately supplied by 
Pring's Oxford Dictionary. It is a little cheaper, 
easier to put in your pocket (paperback), 
together with the disadvantages that inferior 
production entails (for instance, some 200 mis- 
placed entries under (he letter kappa), it also 
avoids Pring's somewhat irritating habit of 
rendering English words with awkward and 
rarely used periphrases, which intelligent users 
could have thought up for themselves. 

At a deeper level, after ten years of demotic 
as the official language, and after almost four 
years of the implementation of socialist educa- 
tion policies, one is led to question the wisdom 
of the exclusion of those puristic or archaic 
words and expressions which have played such 
a significant role in the history and develop- 
ment of the Greek language, and which will 
continue to enrich its vocabulary. No Greek 
dictionary can ever hope to be complete. But 
for the present, there is a sufficiency of small 
dictionaries, and a serious need for an up-to- 
date English-Greek and Greek-English dic- 
tionary which will tnke into account scholarly 
and literary needs, as well as practical ones. 


: : his vocabulary is ample and should meet easily 

Andrew Mango 1416 nee<i8 °f English-speakers faced with 

— — conservative Turkish writers and speakers. ■ 

A. D. ALDERSON and FAHIR IZ If the dictionary is less helpful as a guide to 

TheOxford Turkiah-Engllsh Dictionary the pronunciation of words of Arabic and Per- 

Third edition slan origin, the fault is not the authors'. They 

526pp. Oxford: Clarendon Press. £25. . ' have followed modern Turkish usage In sup- . 

0198641249 pressing the circumflex (introduced originally 

— to mark long vowels), except where confusion 

All languages change, but Turkish is changing would result from its absence; and they have 
more rapidly than most. Three processes are at . done away totally with the apostrophe which ‘ 
work; simplification; the substitution of words represented the Arabic glottal stop. Lexico- 

of Turkish origin for borrowings from Arabic, graphers are, of course, right not to deviate 
Periian and, lately, from west European lan- from accepted spelling. Moreover, accepted 
8“flges;and Westernization, whlch brlngs both spelling affects pronunciation, which can be- 
foreign (mainly French) words' and foreign come etymologically incorrect, but current for 
concepts, literally translated, Into Turkish, all that. Nevertheless, where the accepted prb- 
These processes can be contradictory. Titus, nunclatlon of words of Arabic and Persian ori- 

the tendency towards simplification , which gin is not reflected in their modern spelling, the 

started over a century ago, aimed to bring writ- former could be indicated in brackets. It is a 

ten Ottoman Turkish into line with the spoken helpful practice, to be commended to future 

language. But linguistic nationalism, which . lexicographer?. . 

was imposed as an official policy in the 1930s by The tendency of young Turks to mispro- 

Atatflrk,, the founder of the Turkish Republic,. . nounce Arabic and Persian words is often cited 
which has since been pursued with eothu- as a justification for the use of "pure’’ Turkish, . 
J?™ hy 'the “progressive" faction, has ^rb- - for- which modern Turkish spelling has been 
duced an idiom which can be as, arcane as old; - devised, aud 'where 'the meaning of many. 
wnrt-Ottoirlart. Linguistic nationalism is also neologisms, derived from cotnmpnly used 
•toddd with. Westernization. Whereas tiie latter roots, can often be guessed. This new edition t 
Jesuits i\atu rally in straight borrowings, the of the Oxford Turldsh^EhglisH Dictionary is 
, former favOurs cn/qwey (which occasionally do rich in these neologisms. Lite authors hi(ve 

JJplence.'fo Turkish morphology). The rate of rightly decided to Include both those which ... 

'has Increased since 1929, when' the have Caught on and those which' have not, of 
Arabic alphabet was replaced by the Latin one , not yet. The catholicity of their vocabulary can r 

diacritical marks intended to. produce a ! do no harm, provided,. of- course, the diction- . : 
simpjesystemof phonetic spelllng.based on ary is not misusedforthe purpose of translating 

^jed IstanhuiusageV . -V" * •/ 1 English into Turkish; sifice there no way of 

. Aftermpre thajihaif a cedtoryTurkisiispell- telling which Turkish wOfds are commonly . 

is settling -down, although it has. riot ydt • . used (and understood); and which W* JJpL,, \ 
,!* h !; v f dd total uniformity; But the cOritifiuipg: ! Modem “pure'' Turkish prides Hsel[on its pre- 
, . Pid;9hapg e of!th’p Vocabulary requires * cpii- . cision. but thjs is sometjme^ % Jjv ; ' 

. ' s tont'(ipdaUric nf a. This temrire- Th* renderings, given by i the. authors for,. , 


konsinyasyon is given its primary meaning 
“consignment", although it tends to be used for 
“cloakroom for depositing articles” (French 
consigne). Konsotnosyon k giveti its. derived 
meaning of "drinks, snacks”, although it has. 
conserved its primary meaning of "minimum 
charge in a caf6" (which only covers a simple 
drink or snack), Clro (Italian giro) means not' 
only "endorsement” but, mare commonly, .' 
“turnover”. One point to bear in mind in future 
editions is that, while, the terminology of. 
philosophy and economics tends now to be in 
“pure" Turkish, medicine has opted for trans- 
literated- French, eg, Uroloji (the dictionary 
gives only the form ilrolog), hematoloji (which 
the dictionary does not give) etc. But then a 
national dictionary can only include a fraction 
of the International scientific vocabulary. 

Rich, sensible and accurate to a very large 
degree in vocabulary and translation, the third 
edition nevertheless suffers from one serious 
defect of presentation. In any dictionary, and 
particularly in one of an agglutinative Language 
like Turkish, which is rich in derived forms and 
where composite words are common (arid are 
spelt variously - sometimes as one word, and 
sometimes as two), words hifye to be grouped 
for reasons both of logic and of space. But the 
system of grouping under .“headwords”, 
adopted by the quthors is confusing! Thus, the .. 
list of composite Words starting with ba$ (head) 

Is interrupted by the alphabetical in trusion of 
unrelated words (such^ b'afmak- "slipper"), 
The fact tiiat the sequence is neither purely 
alphabetical nor purely etymological (or 
morphological) i but a combination of the two, 
makes reference difficult. Some groupings are 
frankly eccentric, eg, Ceney-w.. (Geneva) , 
under, Cenev-b (Genoese), or zev-ce (wife) 
under the. unrelated wojd zey-ai (people), 
Alqo, the decision to give the definite, suffix . 
only to the second of two alternative Words (is 
in bahis kaimlmevzmt - “subject under discus- 
sion") will confuse those whose knowledge of ' 
Turkish gramrnv is Weak (who would not ret- 
ogqizq tiievziw asp qualified noun, and would . 
not, ’.therefore, supply the missing su In konu). 
-But then, as an (unlisted) Turkish expression 
has It i there are little blemishes to be found 
even fti a judge’s daughter. ~. " -r ' 


British Literacy Magazines 
Edited by Alvin Sullivan 

The Victorian and Edwardian Age, 
1837-1913 

Essay-length entries for 93 tides are 
augmented by listings of 183 additional 
literary magazines in the appendixes. The 
profiles suggest the variety of the period and 
provide details about authors and publishers 
that literary biographies often overlook. 

Cloth £74.95 
GREENWOOD PRESS 

The Romantic Age, 1789-1836 

Among the magazines treated in this volume 
are the Monthly, the Athenaeum, Fraser’ t, and 
the Critical Review. 

Cloth £59.75 
GREENWOOD PRESS 

Hie Augustan Age and the Age of 
Johnson, 1698-1788 

In the first of the four-port reference guide, 

87 magazines that commenced publication 
between 1698 and 1788 are profiled. 

Cloth £49.50' 

GREENWOOD PRESS 

Dictionary of American Military 
Biography 

Edited by Roger J. Spiller and Joseph 
G. Dawson 

Over 240 military and naval historians from 
the .United States and other nations have 
contributed essays assessing the careers of 
major figures spanning the course of 
American military history. 

Cloth £145.00 3 volumes 
GREENWOOD PRESS 

Historical Dictionary of Napoleonic 
France, 1799^-1815 
Edited by Owen Connelly 

Topical articles examine the events, politics, 
economy and economic developments, society 
and Its evolution, and the institutions and 
culture of the era. Biographies are included 
for those judged to have had a significant 
Impact on events. 

. Cloth £65.00 . 

ALDWYCH PRESS 

Historical Dictionary of the French 
Revolution! 789-J799 
Edited by Samuel F. Scott and Barry 
Rothaus • ■ ' ■ 

■ Ninety-sbc historians of the French 
Revolution, many of International renown, 
have contributed over five hundred essays to 
this comprehensive handbook. No important 
dement of the history Is omitted. 

Cloth £95.00 
ALDWYCHPRBSS 

Words on Tape: An International 
Guide to the Spoken Word 

An easy to use annual reference book, similar 
' In design to Books in Print. Approximately 
7,000 titles from 100 publishers and 
organizations are listed in author, title, and 
1 subject Indexes, 

Cloth £49.95 

MECKLBR PUBLISHING 

Data Base Directory 1984-85 Edition 

This brand new annual directory is a unique 
resource for information about online 
databases. It combines the 
cqmpiehentlvenesa of any scholarly directory 
with a format as eaay-to-useas any consumer 
publication. ' 

Paper £135.00 

KNOWLEDGE INDUSTRY 
PUBLICATIONS/A . S.I.S . ' 

. Bookspuhlished by the Burospan Group of 
Publishers are available front stock held in the 

■ UK and can be obtained through your bookshop. 

. Please send for catalogues. 


EUROSPAN 

. . ; fi . ■ 

Group of. Publishers 
3 Henrietta Street, 
London WC2E 8LU 
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The garden of forking paths 


ATLAS OF CLASSICAL HISTORY 

Edited by R.J. A. Talbert 
There is a long-felt need for an adequate 
Classical Atlas for the use of schools and 
students. This new Atlas is arranged on 
historical principles, providing maps to 
illustrate all the major historical epochs 
of classical antiquity, from the Minoan 
and Mycenaean Empires and the Trojan 
War to the Fall of Rome. Over sixty 
maps of the Greek and Roman worlds 
lay out clearly the political affiliations 
of the cities and states; major military 
events such as the Peloponnesian War, 
the Campaigns of Alexander, the 
Carthaginian Wars and the Conquest oi 
Britain; trade routes, artistic, cultural and 
industrial centres, -and colonisation and ; 
exploration. In addition upwards of forty 
town and site plans illustrate more 
detailed aspects of the historical record, 
Including levels of habitation, military 
manoeuvres and planning methods. Two 
maps display the major archaeological 
sites of the Greek and Roman worlds, 
with an up-to-date gazetteer of finds and 
other information, and brief 
bibliography. Facing pages of text 
accompany all the historical maps, with 
a summary of events pertaining to the 
map and a guide to further reading. 
£19-95 hbk 0-7099-2421-6 224 pages 
£10.95 pbk 0-7099-2448-8 157 maps 

ATLAS OF THE ENGLISH 
CIVIL WAR 

P.R. Newman 

The English Civil War is n subject which 
continues to excite enormous Interest 
throughout the world, and the subject is 
avidly studied by a large following of 
amateur enthusiasts. Many maps which 
accompany books on the,CtyU W&r .are 
inaccurate, yet they are still copied from 
one generation of books to the next, 
whilst some Important facets of the wars 
; have never been mapped at all. This 
Atlas consists of over fifty completely 
new maps which set out clearly and 
concisely alt the major - and many of. 
the minor-r campaigns and battles of 
. the wars. In addition there are maps 
providing essential background 
r information. The accompanying text not 
only gives explanations of the extensive 
detail of the maps, but also briefs the 
. reader on the background to the 
depicted events. The combination of 
text and maps provides & detailed, 
concise and complete history of the war 
and thus elevates the book above the 
status.of an atlas to that of a complete, 
self-contained introductory history of 
the Civil War in its own right. - 
£12.95 hbk 0 r 7099 - 18 j 1-9 127 pages 
57 map's 7 

May 85 v; 

THE ATLAS OF BRITISH 
• RAILWAY HISTORY 

7 ■ Michael Freeman and Derek Aldcraft 

\ This atlas illustrates the development of 
> railways jn Britain frorp their beginnings 
• ^ to tb& present dayi: Eat h; map; IS 
V^cco mpapjed ti y an authorative text dnd 
.^'^ prfcsehted io^Hat each topic-can be 
sfddlfed individually. Thegraphic. 

;• emphasis of the book involves not only 
, conventional ‘atlas' rnaps,- but line 
' diagrajns and a wide range of illustrations 
" ; from contemporary sources. 

. • As a novel presentation of the 
. | structure And dynamics qf railway ~ 

.. revolution the book will appeal both to 
> ; ; railway enthusia Ay,fi hd students, The, 

' 'book- wUi be qri Imppytant reference work 
on d key aspect pf nihetppnth, an 4 
Vi* 1 twentieth Gentury, British history. ' 

:. £12,'95 hbk 0-7099^5^4 ^58' pages 

/yi: . ^ August 85 ? 

'• i j • Crotfm Helm- : .■ . . 
Pfovldent House t :BiirreU Row, ■■ 
", Beckenham, KeritBR3lAT< '■ 

rV'Vjlfvji:'. ■ • 


Robert Irwin 

E. W. LANE 

Arabic- English Lexicon 
Volumes l and 2 

1 ,487pp and 1.565pp. The Islamic Texts 
Society, 7 Cavendish Avenue. Cambridge 
CB1 4UP. 

£150 the set. 

0946621039 

On the dust-jacket of this new reprint of E. W 
Lane's Arabic- English Lexicon it is claimed 
that it “is a work of such unique greatness that 
to this day it remains supreme in the field of 
Arabic lexicography. No scholar or group of 
scholars has produced anything to supplant it.” 
This is noi publisher's hyperbole. I do not ex- 
pect to see it surpassed or, alas, even com- 
pleted in my lifetime. In both its scale and in 
the punctilious nature of its scholarship, Lane's 
work bears comparison with such other emi- 
nent Victorian monuments as James Murray's 
Oxford English Dictionary or Leslie Stephen’s 
Dictionary of National Biography. But though 
Lane made use of a Shaykh Ibrahim al-Das- 
souki to seek out and transcribe the fragmen- 
tary and deteriorating source manuscripts to be 
found in the mosques of nineteenth-century 
Cairo, he otherwise employed no team of assis- 
tants in his compilation and consequently the 
work was not completed after his death. At the 
time of his death in 1876 he hod completed the 
letter fa, the twentieth letter of the twenty- 
eight-letter Arabic alphabet. His skeleton 
entries and jottings on the remaining eight 
letters were posthumously published in a sub- 
stantially unmodified form (and these entries 
are included in this reprint). 

The task Lane set himself was to seek out the 
best and fullest dictionaries compiled by the 
Arabs between roughly the tenth and the eight- 
eenth centuries, to conflate them and to trans- 
late their definitions and illustrative examples 
into English. It was a back-breaking task - his 
chief source, an eighteenth-century dictionary 
entitled Taj al-'Arus or The Crown of the 
Bride , has 120,000 verbal root entries, arid the 
derived forms from these roots are almost 
beyond computation. However, the peculiar 
difficulties of his enterprise may not be so ob- 
• vious to the non- Arabist. With great difficulty 
Lane and his assistant were able to compile a 
complete version of, the Taj from various 
sources. But it was not possible to rely upon the 
Taj alone. It was necessary to compare it with 
other earlier and in some respects superior 
dictionaries, among them Lisan at- 1 Arab or 
Tongue of the Arab and the Al-Qamus ah 
Mu hit or The Surrounding Ocean. 

Traditionally, lexicography had held a cen- 
tral place in Arab culture, most obviously in 
elucidating obscure passages of the Koran and . 
in preserving the pure speech of the Bedouin 
tribesmen of the seventh-century Hejaz; when 
Ibn. Manzur observed that Arabic was “the 
language spoken in Paradise”, he meant it 
literally. During the Middle Ages, Arab lex- 
icography was more sophisticated and more 
systematic than that practised in Christendom. 1 
. However the need For comprehensiveness was 
not obvious to early Arab dictionary makers; 1 
they ignored what they judged to be the com- 
mon Stock arid concentrated on the elucidation 
of tHe obscure and on the' hunt for h apax lego- 
. mena,- whose dubious meanings were glossed ' 
frpm context. Doubtless ; contextual guess-; 
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The Sphinx and the Pyramids of Giza: one of the sixty tinted lithographs in H. von Mavr's Vues piitoresqundt 
TOrient .... a copy of which is on offer in the sale of atlases, maps, topographical prints and travel books at 
Sotliebv's Grosvenor Saleroom, London, on May 2 and 3. 


lions that are relayed by Line’s Lexicon; 1 for, - 
example rlman , “the sbundof stone thrown at' - 
a boy”, or bnrlaia, " to put n long ifoifQ in the . 
front part of a watering trough and hence, [sic] • ■ 
to offer h bribe” ;or khadhuf “a sK 6 -ass . so . : 

fat. thqt, if a ; pebble is thrown ;at her with 'tfey 
fingers; or with two: fore fingers* or ‘with the',; 
extremity of i,he thumb and thatqf tbe foire - 
fi rigef.lt sinks into her fat”. The wide rdrige bf : ■ ■ 
-Sometimes quite bizarre- meanings that can 1 , ■ 
cluster 'undet oKb root adds a joyous touch of; ' 
lucky dip to using l he Lexicon ' as q^rk of" 
'•reference. '■ 

Then again contexts weresometiraes'in J 
vented. Fqr .instance, bogus chunks o.f'At&bjc > 
poetry might be made rip to explain bthcrwlje; 
inexplicable Words, It: was; also common prac- 

f .'fice! to inven t derived jfornts ,of One verbal root ^ 
py ^ rp'cess.'pf nnaldgy-yiith 5 he | deri ve<i forms Of 1 '; 
another verbal root. AltHdugh.t^ jig nfpt 


tury grammarians of Kufa went out to the 
desert to transcribe the vocabulary of the 
Bedouins of the Hejaz, it was the obscure parts 
of that vocabulary which gave joy to the gram- 
marians' chase. More generally, those who 
came after them abandoned the attempt to re- 
cord Bedouin usage and occupied themselves 
with sports and rarities of lexicography, such as 
words with related meanings but with the 
radical letters in a different order, or words 
which could be used to refer to two opposite 
things (for example tarab, which means both 
joy and fear). And of course, as in all diction- 
ary making, there was a lot of plagiarism and 
mistranscription. So ghost words passed froin 
generation to generation of dictionaries. No 
attempt was made to record common usage. In 
the preface to the fourteenth-century Lisan 
al-'Arab y Ibn Manzur stated that he had writ- 
ten his work to explain words whose meanings 
were being forgotten and to preserve the 
Arabic language from contemporary corrup- 
tion. This was the prescriptive lexicography of 
a rather precious word-playing 6 lite. 

Above all, there was no consensus about 
alphabetic order. That is, all were agreed that 
there should be ah alphabetic order, based on 
consonantal roots, but there was no agreement 
what that order should be. There was also 
some early confusion as to whether allf x iwnv 
and ya were consonants or vowels, and if they 
were consonants, were they separate con- 
sonants? Khalil ibn Ahmad, the earliest of the 
dictionary makers, thought that the alphabet 
should be ordered according to where the 
noises were made in the throat or the mouth. 
Since the 'ayn was-made at the far back of the 
throat, he began his Kitab al-Ayn with that 
letter. As an additional refinement he included 
all words which had ‘ayn as one of the radicals 
in the first section of the dictionary, only subse- 
quently moving on to the next most guttural 
letter. Others thought that the alphabet should 
be ordered afeordirig to the magic numerblogi- 
. qil values 1 of the. letters, Most settled for what 
hid comedo be recognized as the conventional 
; ■ letter order 'of the Arabic alphabet. However, 
iri ordering their dictionaries according to con- 
sonantal roots a majority of dictionary makers 
. preferred H q arrange, their dictionaries by. giv- 
; ^ 8 |he third consariant of a; root first, then the 
■ • flrst se.cond arid finally the secOftd radical third. 

• In the. West this^ arrangement would at least be 
pppular arnong 1 password solvers and poets. 
But iji the Arab iyorld the, cryptic crossword 
. has never feally ca ught ori and, the principles of 


; ? W the f ir$t .radi^lTl^st, the secohd second 
: : Andtheiast la>t;bu|thfe: siigce^s 

■ also . belongs the 1 


to lose himself in this “Garden of the Forking 
Paths”. The hermetical routine which Lane 
imposed upon himself challenges comparison 
with those of Casaubon in Middjenmrchotd 
Professor Kien in Auto da Ft, though in Lane 1 ! 
case the outcome wns more happy. The earij 
work was done in Cairo. The ' ifrhs attempted .. 
to drive him out of his first lodging. ClfrV is 
properly applied to 0 jinee, and signifies evil in 
disposition, and wicked or malignant". Re- ; 
lated words from the same triconsonantal root 
have to do with rubbing with dust, the hair on 
the back of a lion's neck and "one who walks 
with companies of travellers ... and obtains ■ 
of their superabundance of provisions 1 ’.) Bui f 
work progressed more satisfactorily ai to j . 
second lodgings In the Quarter of the Walp [ 
Carriers. For six months nt a stretch Lane did 
not leave his house, being content to take only 
half an hour’s exercise walking on the roof of 
his house at sunset, (ft may have been Ik* 
morbid strain of a similar routine that p«‘ 
sunded one of Lane's predecessors, the tenlb- 
cenlury lexicographer, al-Jawhnri, to attempt 
to fly from the roof of his house with doore 
stropped to his arms us wings — n fatal attempt ) 

After 1848 however Lane was driven by Wh 
ing health to return to England. Even In Eng- 
land, il was only Sundays tlint Lane set as 
for. his God and Ills rnmily. He used to read 
Bible on the Sabbath, but hiseyes hadgrow^ 
accustomed to the cursive Arabic wllig^l*) 
of Ins manuscripts that lie used to comply 
that lie found Western print a great sot« 
the eyes. Even If Lnue had not undertaken^ . 
mighty work of dictionary making, neWWJ 
still be remembered ns the author of « 
and Customs of the Modern Egyptian** 1 ™ 
translator of The Arabian Nights. Ln** . 
latlon of the latter was much criticized a 

time and subsequently for its excessive pmj 

cry, and It should be noted that theie as - 
signs of any such thing in the . 

Though 1 began by comparlngthe L« 
the Oxford English Dictionary , if . 

that there are limits to this comparison* 
dictionary is, a dictionary-based dictiqiw^. 
not a dictionary of historical usage or 0 
usage. Though the earliest Arabi^A^ . . 

. tionary was compiled in the . 

the™ was by then already a va« 
between Arabic as it was actual ly. ..WJ JL|i! 
Arabicas it was compiled by dictionary ^ . 
Tlie obsessive quest , for l 

apart, the peculiarly rigid stro^^ . jf ^| [ l0 
. orthography has always made ^ ^ 

w^ the language is spoken; S»[!jg ; ' 
and, pre-modern Arabic^ the 
■ by far the most comprehensive ana : 

...1 iIj..!.' Trt thp nHitlOR Undo 1*7 , j . 


■ : ^ape also beiorigs the- 

^ ^ root. 
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Fifty ways of doing it 


George Craig 

PATRICIA FORBES and MURIEL HOLLAND 
SMITH (Editors) 

Harrap’s Concise French and English 
Dictionary 

Completely revised and edited by Helen Knox 
401pp. Harrap. £6.95. 

0245541969 

RENfc JAMES HER AIL nnd EDWIN A. LOVATT 
(Editors) 

Dictionary of Modern Colloquial French 
327pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £15. 
0710097042 

PHILIP THODY and HO WARD EVANS with 
GWILYM REES 

Faux Amis and Key Words: A dictionary- 
guide to French language, culture and 
society through lookalikes and confusables 
224pp. Athlone Press. £16 (paperback, £4.95). 
0485112434 

For a short while, somewhere in the early 
school years, dictionaries are objects of univer- 
sal and unlimited admiration, and if “He /she’s 
a walking dictionary” aspires to mockery, it 
concedes admiration. From that time on they 
are viewed, rather as doctors are, with gen- 
eral veneration but particular distrust. As 
awareness grows of the near infinite variety of 
ways in which, in the ordinary world, meanings 
are produced, even the most authoritative 


work will eventually be challenged. The range 
of problems can only increase where, as in the 
books reviewed here, one language is used 
to explain another. And when, as in two out 
of the three, ihe work is explicitly centred in 
an area of known difficulty (that of the 
modern colloquial, that of the faux amis), 
the odds against success are fearsome. 

The Harrap Concise French and English 
Dictionary takes as its major premiss that 
meanings can be ascribed which are both brief 
and accurate; to that extent it might seem simp- 
ly to ignore the challenge. It is in fact a sober 
and careful work and many of the entries are, 
given the constraints, at least satisfactory, 
some much more than that. But the editor, 
Helen Knox, and her team, as if recognizing 
that the task is a hopeless one, have settled on a 
compromise in which, if most words are given 
one or two-word renderings, the others have 
entries where examples and variants can clarify 
usage. Obviously no "concise” dictionary can 
possibly do this for all or even most words, but, 
within the space available, it would have been 
possible to increase the proportion of those 
illustrated by ensuring that the fuller entries 
are never wasteful (the feeble English usage 
•‘ever” found in phrases such as “ever so 
pleased” is given no fewer than six illustra- 
tions). There are a few very odd entries: “extra 
dry” as a rendering of brut applied to cham- 
pagne; tantbt given as “this afternoon” and 
allumeuse as “sexpot”, for instance. Every 


Rewriting wrongs 


Michele Field 

J.M. CAVENDISH 

A Handbook of Copyright Id British Publishing 
Practice 

210pp. Cassell. £12.50. 

0304310670 


Until a decade ago (when the original version 
of this book appeared) copyright was an area of 
law where laymen could be fairly confident of 
knowing the rules. The phrase “intellectual 
property" led to easy analogies with other 
property law - trespassing on r text was dearly 
as wrong as other kinds of trespassing. Copy- 
right law has not evolved quickly, since in- 
fringements usually have very little money at 
stake - at least not enough to justify elaborate 
prosecutions, and U is the publicity attending 
such prosecutions which eventually changes 
law. In the last few years, with big money be- 
hind videotaping nnd computer software in- 
fringements, copyright has become a more 
exhilarating Issue. But there is a catch: ia those 
cases where so much money Is being lost that 
the loser decides to prosecute, the law-breaking 
has assumed the guise of a popular pastime, 
such as videotaping. What J. M. Cavendish’s 
Handbook of Copyright In British Publishing 
Practice (now published in. a completely re- 
vised edition) fails to notice is a tide of opinion 
that increasingly defines “copyright” as a right 
to copy (not- necessarily freely, but at least 
under agreed terms and licences) and holds, 
that the present law is. not. iri tuue with the- 
public: interest. f ‘ ... . .. 

This book explains fine points that in your 
own interest you might rather not know. For 
example,' when, li) a spirit of friendly criticism 
of heated controversy, you quote a passage 
. .someone else, has written, the amount you are 
- showed to quote increases with the whimport- 
ance of the' passage: las the “quality and dofttex- 
;^alyahieV rating rises, less and jess can foe said 
under the rubric of fair, dealing. Yoir might al$o 
*ather,n 6 t krioW that if you write a parody j tjie 
. it, conies to. the original, either .in itslan- 


-dWi [ Where traditionally each successive. 
.'P^^^oryeryshghtlyroodified’thelyrica'of.^. 
;*9U8*))Cpif might’ rather riot know that When 
... . ^^^Phd an arithology, it is only the' origl- 
of r t^ej arrangement that protects you, 

■ - ^ rt J s ***. 

if that Sjeepis JikeVvery tight deniu- 
definition 

^rt#;the«aic: t ft fif 


secretary who types and an out-of-copyrighl 
poem - for instance, a piece typed to be 
duplicated for students to study - creates a 
copyright in this “original’’ typography suffi- 
cient to restrain anyone but the typist front 
making photocopies. 

Mavis Cavendish slides In a few references to 
anomalies iri copyright law. Acknowledge- 
ment is made of sticky distinctions, such as 
between abstracts (allowed) and abridgements 
(not allowed without permission), or between 
a text that has been copy-edited (allowed) and 
one In which the. punctuation and syntax have 
been revised (not allowed; in fact according to 
Mrs Cavendish an author has more legal con- 
trol over editors who snip and trim his work, 
even a journal article, than he usually exerts). 
The trouble is, there is no way to map these 
grey areas except to cite particular cases as 
illustrative, and Cavendish avoids anecdotes. 

It is usual for a handbook to tidy up a topic 
to make it appear manageable, but perhaps 
Cavendish has trimmed too many rough edges 
off her subject. Her tone of voice makes the 
rules sound perfectly reasonable, when in faot 
we might sit up and blink. She mentions the 
principle that the effort one puts into using 
other authors’ material is decisive - for exam- 
ple, the law won’t bother you if you use your 
typewriter to “duplicate" a page of a copyright 
book, but you cannot use a photocopying 
machine to do the same thing. Or if you are 
writing criticism and.want to show an example 
of an author’s work , fair dealing does not allow 
you to quote an entire poem but probably does 
allow you to quote a prose excerpt as long as or 
..longer than thri poeip;’ in copyri£h( :lftw the 
argument is that finding the prose passage 
shows a “skill in choosing", whereas lifting a 
whole poem is e?sy r . • 1 

It is ironical that this book' appears just as we 
have been hearing how the written word 
should be exempt frotri VAT. If the dissemina- 
tion of information and literature is as impor- 
tant to publishers and authors as they haye said 
in the VAT campaign, one would imagine that 
they hlso' want to agitate for some reforms Jh 
copyright law that would make dissemination 
much easier. It was a. publisher who .in 1739 
tried to prevent the republication of .Paradise 
Lost oii the basis of a copyright assignment 
‘dated 1667, and sb it had to be argued that the 
eourte of English poetry wquldbp crippled if 
- . new poets ebufd not have easy recqursc to 
MiUon’s modei . the argument tfout kept Para- 
dlse Lost In prlnt would hot carry Aueh weight, 
today, however.' Between dto*.Unps;of tyrs 
Cavendish^ slrijple Injtmcfldhs. lies an interest- 


book has its misprints, but some of those sur- 
viving here are particularly unfortunate ("de" 
for “des” in several places, "syllable” for “syl- 
labe”) as they tend to reinforce common 
English misconceptions. Inevitahly, there ure 
forays into the disputed territory marked 
variously “F\ “P" and “V", but the length of 
the entries soon reveals a preference for well- 
established and at the same time “respectable" 
colloquialisms. These are often admirably 
handled, but the variety of exemplification 
can’t hide a certain old-fashionedness - hardly 
surprising, perhaps, in a work which gives, 
against gentllhomme, simply “a man of gentle 
birth; gentleman”. Their helpful habit of illus- 
trating troublesome verb-forms leads to at 
least one memorable example: “je circoncis". 

It might be expected that the compilers of a 
Dictionary of Modern Colloquial French would 
be working from rather different persuasions, 
and certainly this is not a book for the prudish. 
Its list of entries is enormously impressive - 
anyone baffled by French slang will find help 
here. English renderings are normally given in 
ascending series, from slangiest to least slangy, 
as in “bihirer v. pronom. To ‘get pissed’ , 
‘sloshed’, to get drunk”. So far, so good, and if 
you want fifty ways of naming the sexual 
organs or describing what can be done with 
them and to whom, this is the book for you; as 
it is also if your interests are in killing, maiming 
or celebrating the outcome. For the compilers 
have gone along with the strange fascination 
which the criminal underworld seems to hold 
for the French. The resulting imbalance in the 
entries is aggravated by a failure to mark dearly 
enough the often vast differences between a 
fairly brutal urban slang and other kinds of 
colloquialism. Thus rlpaille is given here as 
"‘blow-out’, big ‘tuck-in’, mammoth eating 
session", all suggesting kinship with the world 
of La Grande Bouffe, In fact the word appears, 
along with bombance (not included here but 


given in the Harrap Concise as “F: feast- 
ling)”), in the same line of a poem of Victor 
Hugo's written in the 1850s. There is the mat- 
ter of quality, too: what is the value of the 
umpteenth word for knife or hand-gun when 
set against the breathtaking inventiveness of 
“baise-en-ville" as a description of a small 
hold-all or overnight bag? But much more dis- 
turbing is the English of the commentaries. 
Dictionary-makers of all people can't afford to 
misuse “literally", yet here we read: “ Bouf - 
fer des queues de cerises ; to be down on one's 
luck (literally, to be so impoverished that any 
foodstuff will do)". And what kind of help is it 
that we can expect from people who write 
“have a good resilience to alcohol” or are “in 
need of a hackneyed dichl”? 

Philip Thody and ' Howard Evans have 
obviously had a lovely time putting together 
Faux Amis and Key Words. Within the sober 
framework of an alphabetical listing they offer 
short and not-so-short commentaries on what- 
ever aspects of French, France or Frenchness 
have struck them as worth writing about. They 
explicitly disclaim nny attempt at comprehen- 
siveness (of entries or of explanation), ai con- 
stancy of method (they "have included entries 
on a number of English and American words 
. . . which occasionally cause problems for 
students of French"), or nt neutrality. There are 
helpful and straightforward entries, for exam- ' 
pie "injure, n.f. - not an injury, tine blcssure . 
but an insult”; " relaxer , v.: to acquit, discharge 
(an accused person)”; and there are ho-ho en- 
tries, such as “ fiasco , n.m. - among other 
meanings, an unanticipated inability to rise to 
Ihe occasion. The novelist Stendhal wrote ab- 
out it well in Arinancc ( 1827).” But it is by no 
means always cl ear which the “straight” entries 
are - except to those who don't need guides to 
faux amis. In the end, the book is best thought 
of as a miscellany of comments on People’s 
Funny Ways. 


REFERENCE WORKS 

Index of Manuscripts in the 
British Library 

f" . 6/OQOpagegin 11 ciothboimd volumes £1,200 
. ' . . . a marvellous key with which to unlock the British Library's 
great manuscript collections/ . David Vaisey TLS 

Nineteenth Century 
Short Title Catalogue 

SERIES 1.1801-1815 
3,250 pages in 5 cjothbotind volumes £875 
Distributed for Avero Publications Ltd. . 

' ... an honest and wholly commendable endeavour to continue 
the record of the published writing of the English speaking peoples 
beyond 1800/ . Robin Alston TLS 

National Inventory of 
Documentary Sources in the 
United Kingdom 

Reproduces on microfiche finding bids to archives and 
’ manuscript collections in the UK; .; . 
accompanied by a machine readable index. 

8 units published each year. £750 per unit 

British and Irish Biographies 
1840-1940 

. Biographies of 4 million people. 

.. Contemporary biographical dictionaries reproduced on microfiche 
accompanied by a machine readable index of over 4 million names. 
Published iri 6 parts. Parb;l £4>500 

Dictionary of 
Victorian Wood Engravers 

\ b/RodneyK. Engen. ; « 

A completely new work cOptaining full biographical • . !' '? . ; 
and bibliographical details on 2/3QO pritish wood engravers. 

320 pages, clolhbound.&fi 

v ; CHADWyCK>^ 

20 Newmarket, Road, Cambridge 
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Ornithonomastic 


John Buxton 

W.B. LOCKWOOD 

The Oxford Book of British Bird Names 
174pp. Oxford University Press. £7.95. 
0192141554 

This is an original, learned and attractive dic- 
tionary of names given to birds on the British 
List - the birds are British but. with the excep- 
tion of •‘gull” the names are not - written by a 
distinguished philologist whose account of de- 
rivations and etymologies is clearly authorita- 
tive. The prime interest of the book is there- 
' ■■ fore historical and Linguistic, with new in- 
formation about the first use of the names and 
their origin, but W. B. Lockwood is a philolog- 
ist who knows much more about the birds than 
their names, and can introduce them with a 
quick sketch of their relationships and careers. 
He traces the oldest names back through 
Anglo-Saxon or Old Norse to Proto- Germanic 
and even to Indo-European (which he discus- 
ses with proper scepticism), and he concludes 
that "goose" has “a strong claim to be con- 
sidered our most nrchaic bird 'name", whose 
history, in recognizable forms, goes back some 
5,000 years, far beyond the history of our 
language. For “thrush” ot "throstle” ancestral 

Stateside styles 

Reyner Banham 

LESTER WALKER 

American Shelter: An illustrated encyclopedia 
of (he American home 
' ' 316pp. Faber. £22.50 
087951 131 1 

The current American nostalgia for previous 
architectures, skilfully exploited by real-estate 
i j$urt>aHsts and architects with no ideas of their . 
V own; can- bring .a gleam to a publisher's eye:- 
Lester ’Walker tells. us that "The idea for this 
■- book began with my publisher’s request for a 
handbook of American housing styles". But 
such a' request is not easy to renlize. 

The minimum requirement for a successful 
handbook of this sort is a secure taxonomy of 
housing styles, and a text with illustrations that 
make recognition certain. Both desiderata are 
equally impossible. Stylistic labelling gets 
more crucial as . it becomes more local; 
nationally, "Spanish Colonial Revival" and 
• "Pueblo Revival" may appear to cover every- 
; thing, but in New Mexico one also needs to 
recognize the Santa Fe Style - it is neither of 
the above, nor is it found in this book. Styles 
overlap more and more as they pass into com- 
. mon. currency, and develop, a maddening 
synonymity: “The Italian villa style was also 


forms go back 3 ,000 years or more , again ante- 
dating our language. The antiquity of the name 
"goose" suggests a practical interest in a large, 
palatable and easily domesticated species, but 
"throstle" - a name which is onomatopoeic in 
origin - surely implies that millennia before 
Spenser man had delighted "to take the air and 
henr the thrush’s song". Another ancient name 
for "goose” is '‘lag" (as in grey lag) which, we 
learn, is "in origin a farmyard term arising from 
the call lag-lag-iag used in summoning or driv- 
ing them". "Duck" by contrast did not replace 
"ende” until the fifteenth century; yet there are 
many names for different species of duck - 
shelduck, wigeon. gadwall, teal, mallard, pin- 
tail, garganey, shoveler, pochard, scaup, eid- 
er, scoter, smew, goosander - whereas the 
various species of goose merely have a descrip- 
tive epithet added to the general "goose". 
Perhaps this is because duck were favourite 
game for the fowler, and the various falcons 
and hawks used all have individual names 
whereas the eagles, like the geese, simply add a 
descriptive epithet. Other game birds also ear- 
ly acquired distinctive names, the folk-names 
bestowed in a pre-literate society.. 

Many immes are obviously onomatopoeic, 
derived from the birds’ calls, as cuckoo, chiff- 
chaff, crow, curlew, corncrake, kittiwake, 
nightjar, owl and also dove, since some early 


people heard "coo" as “doo". Other names 
describe some physical character or colour, as 
blackcap, redstart, wheatear, crossbill, wag- 
tail, lapwing. (This last, surprisingly, does not 
refer to the bird's unusual manner of flight, but 
to its mobile crest.) Another source of names is 
in observation of the behaviour of birds, as 
woodpecker, tree-creeper, nuthatch, dipper, 
flycatcher, wryneck. Many names are less ob- 
vious in meaning: wren, "the basic sense is 
(little) tail" which the bird cocks up in a pecul- 
iarway; swallow, "the literal meaning was cleft 
stick" which refers to the forked tail, and oddly 
enough this is the literal meaning of solan, "in 
reference to the gannet’s crossed wing-tips, 
black in contrast to the pure white of the rest or 
the plumage"; and lark "literally means little 
song" for songster). Some names are unex- 
pectedly phoney: scoter “is spurious. It must 
be a scribal or printing error for ‘Scoter i.e. 
soot-coloured duck." 

The standardization of English bird names 
began with Pennant's British Zoology , 1768, 
and the process was taken further by Yarrel! in 
his History of British Birds, 1843, and given 
authority by the British Ornithologists Union 
in its list of 1883, and subsequent lists up to 
1971. Inevitably with the increase in our know- 
ledge of birds, and especially of rare vagrants 
in Britain, many new names have had to be 


known as Tuscan Revival, Hudson River 
Bracketted, Roman and Tuscan Villa, Lom- 
bard, Italian, Vitruvian, Suburban Greek, or 
Norman": since none of these alternatives is 
indexed, or displayed in the titles, they can’t be 
looked up when mentioned elsewhere. What 
kind of encyclopaedia is this? 

In inventing a style known simply as 
"Period", Walker may have identifiedsome- 
thing real from the 1920s, but his greatest 
achievement is in identifying new distinctive 
dwelling types that don’t qualify for stylistic, 
labels: the houses arid tiipls of the HatlVe Amerr . 
leans, the cabins. and shacks of pioneer com-' 
munities, the mobile homes and campers of 
modem affluence, the ubiquitous A-frame and 
the modular unit, the varieties of solar houses, 
and a useful taxonomy of speculatively-built 
tract homes (though not apartment complexes 
or row-houses). For this "broadened vision one 
may excuse such solecisms as dividing Frank 
Lloyd Wright’s oeuvre into two styles, while 
ignoring Wright’s own Invention, “Usonian", 
which labels a perfectly distinct style, or for 
telescoping Art Deco and the varieties of Mod- 
erne into "Art Moderne” which describes 
nothing properly. 

For illustrations (obviously crucial to the 
success of the project) Walker has used his own 
drawings - which avoids one major problem, 
but gets him into others. When, twenty-odd 


years ago, .Marcus Whiffen invented this kind 
of field guide to the houses of America, he 
tried to illustrate each mode with a photograph 
of a "typical" building. But such stylistically 
pure buildings are dauatingly rare, except in 
very self-conscious modes like Greek Revival 
or the Modernist Revival of the New York 
Five. By illustrating with drawings, one can 
make up ultra-typical designs, for example, 
showing fifteen variant gables for an Eastlake 
house. But having adopted this method, 
Walker, does. not go nearly as far as he could 
have, and he has generally relied on single 
works by known architects usually presented 
in a single axonometric diagram of the exterior 
and plan. 

Wniffen’s photographs are accessible to the 
layman in that they showed the building as it 

Pop in print 

Geoff Brown 

PAULTAYLOR 

Popular Musk: Since 1955; A critical guide to 
the literature 
. 533pp. Mansell. £35. 

07201 17275 
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Indexed by author, subject and book title, Paul 
Taylor’s Popular Mypic Since . 1955 Is easy to 
consult, with chapters divided sensibly into 
general works (encyclopaedias, yearbooks and 
so on), social and artistic aspects of the music 
business, the various forms of popular music - 
rock, pop, country and western, rhythm and 
blues, soul and reggae being the major categor- 
Jes^pctioq, periodicals and, by for the largest . 
. .' Qhaptefjliyes ahd works'. '•••• 

. ; T’sylor ■s comrij.enta on each book are sue- 
: pjnet,. If his-hrief critiques tend to err on the 
' v;ride of klAdiine^s, he is quick to notice preten- 
sion; And mihjr bookswrltfen oft the subject in 
the, late, 1960s >;and eariy 1970s Were ’preten- 
tious,. mirroring trends within the music itself. 
Taylpr’s comments on this, literature ethpha- 

■ • Size ; that jfop-twe^ artjstS are 

r ’ treated in; a iu^rfipa| madner,: those, who sur- 
• : “ viVe ih'ree pr fquf .years ;brV?ho sell lorig-play- 

ing t%itis'rate tha445i , pm s^ are given 
. ; .mpre seriOuS; attention, kqd'the root' forms of. 

rockahdpdp - bl des'jrhj'tjiift Sft'd.blues , coun- , 
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coined, for those who first named our bird, 
were not scientists, nor did they differential! 
easily between closely related species. TV 
"godwit" did duty for both species until 1828 . 
and “plover", originally the name of the rinwd 
plover, became extended to species as distbia 
ns the lapwing, or green plover. This isanane 
of Norman French origin, and other names 
come from across the Channel: hobby, heron 
linnet, grebe, guillemot, osprey from France’ 
jivocct and garganey from North Italy. 

The book has no pretensions to comprehen- 
siveness: any countryman could add other 
regional names, and two poets of the sixteenth 
century. John Skelton and Michael Drayton 
named very many birds. Skelton’s dyvendop 
(dnbchick) and muskette (male spanm- 
hawk), and Drayton's tydie (great til), mullet 
(puffin) and smeath (smew) may be men- 
tioned. A. W. Boyd recorded a number of 
names from Cheshire, where he was bom: 
churn (long-tailed tit), smastray (whitethroat). 
Some local names, such as dunnock, have re- 
cently ousted names that previous generations 
preferred; but other older names have given 
place to later names, ruddock to robin, sea-pie 
to (the American) oyster-catcher. Such things 
are inevitable, for languages evolve and 
change until they die; and that point is well 
illustrated by this fascinating book. 


physically appeared, which axonometiics do 
not. But for those who are prepared to master 
this convention - which is by far the clearest 
single-view projection that architecture pos- 
sesses - these diagrams will be highly rewirnl- 
ing, for they pack in a great deal of information 
and analysis. Walker also uses sequential dia- 
grams to show either the history of a type,oi 
the routine methods for extending it, and there 
are excellent diagrams of construction tech- 
niques for houses of various periods, 
American Shelter is too big to be a field 
guide, but it is a useful reference text provided 
one is prepared to compile one's own index of 
sub-styles, and paste in pictures of local exam- 
ples. Fortunately there is plenty of wide while 
pnper on most pages to accommodate such 
addenda. 


John Lennon nnd Pmil McCnrlney as sokwts) 
and (ho Rolling Slones: there are twenty-m* 
books on Lennon hut only nine on McCarthy- 
Tho speed with which pop phenomena app^j 
and disappear may bo the reason why one 
tho current hottest properties in the popmj 
music world, Prince, is not mentioned by 
Taylor; yet at least two slim volumes on » 
have nlrcndy been published. It is sur P ris ^ 
road that no one has written a * )00 ' c . yW - 
Chuck Berry and Taylor doesn't mention w 
two good books on the influential country^ 
western singer, Hank Williams. Nor Is 
For The Beatles, a reminiscence by^ 
Bedford, one of the “Apple Scrum ( ■ 

agers who loitered on the steps oftne^“ 
record company), mentioned in The 
bibliography; and the section on 
Omits Ray Coleman’S two heavily pu 
volumes of biography. V eft 

.. Coverage of the new wave and m : , 
Which dates from 1977, is patchy. Two 
The Jam, one of the major groups ot . ^ 
are described, but the best one ’ 
Hewitt, is not noticed. The 




books published by Proteus Ui ^ 

• a book on Mick.Jagger* th ®;'^Jf- n !: no i^of. 
graphy of McCartney as weUasWgr. 

Eltbn john and / Brie -.Clapto 

' appeared too late for inclusion ~ cf 
: suniably, • did Charles White 
Little Richard, nnd Gerri . 

Nowhere To Bun. easllythe 
: written about 1960s soul musip. S V 
tant books' on black mu sic (sue ii . 
: Gha'rters’s ^ Country Blues ) are no wg 
.is dear that -Tsiylbr is ^ : 

• aspects of 1970s black music. 

. ‘ In; general he Is best on'.ro^ 

-.r and 'westetn : ddriyed, niiisie . - ^ 

' • .foit^ii s^ardilpiis task 
S^he.maiii; fa^ceduted it 
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Broadly about Broadway 


J ohn Simon 

GERALD BORDMAN 

The Oxford Companion to American Theatre 
734 pp. Oxford University Press. £35. 

019503443 0 

Lionel Trilling once remarked that the reason 
it was so hard to get good graduate students to 
specialize in American literature was that there 
was so little good American literature. Both 
paucities are aptly illustrated, in a slightly 
different context, in 77ie Oxford Companion to 
American Theatre by Gerald Bordman. Not 
many of the American plays and playwrights 
that parade through these 734 double-column 
pages are worth memorializing; still less so in 
the way in which Mr Bordman has done it. This 
must be the only serious encyclopaedia ever 
brought out by a reputable publishing house 
that has a whopping error on its very jacket. 
The jacket photograph is identified as coming 
from the American Shakespeare Festival 
Theatre production of Arthur Miller's The 
Crucible. The copyright line reads: “Photo- 
graph ©1984 by Martha Swope”. The 
elementary deduction is that said organization 
produced the play in 1984. But the picture is 
from Jules Irving’s 1973 production of 77ie 
Crucible by the Lincoln Center Repertory 
Company. The error is compounded by others. 
The American Shakespeare Festival never 
produced the play, and by 1984 was for all 
practical purposes defunct. In the book, Irving 
is said to have resigned in 1972, yet he pro- 
duced this play in 1973. And, although this is a 
matter of opinion, Miller's overrated play is 
hardly worthy of being so singled out, even if 
Bordman tells us in the entry on Miller that this 
“may yet prove his most durable work”. That, 
for what it is worth, may be the truth. 

Dearth of good American drama or not, 
some such work was undoubtedly needed; but 
was Bordman the right choice for its editor and 
writer? I stress the dual capacity, for such a 
medium-sized, ' one-author encyclopaedia 
•requires both judicious selecting and good 
writing; Bordman, however, acquits himself 
poorly on both counts, not to mention several 
others. Including English grammar and syntax. 

What does the book cover? It has brief, 
often too brief, entries for playwrights, actors, 
directors, producers; figures from vaudeville, 
burlesque and minstrel shows. There are en- 
tries for theatrical architects, famous theatres, 
critics, University theatrical societies, theatre 
schools, professional organizations, awards, 
and even some persons of dubious relevance. 
Thus there Is a sizeable entry for Annip Oak- 
ley, whose only connection with theatre , other 
. than Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, is the 
musical Annie Get Your Gun, written about 
her; and one for Franklin D. Roosevelt, whose 
connection Is* even more tenuous. There are 
also short summaries of plays nnd musicals that ' 
the author deems important enough, either for 
their quality or fbr their commercial success. 
These are often too laconic to be of much use, 

; arid sometimes also inaccurate in details or 
emphasis. Nevertheless, they provide some- 
idea of what sort of sho\Vs were popular at a 
particular time', especially since we are given 
’. the number of performances of (he original 


production. Moreover, there is something de- 
pressing about making it appear, however un- 
intentionally, that Ibsen and Olivier, Rfijane 
and Reinhardi existed only in so far as they 
impinged on America - or, in some cases, on 
Gerald Bordman; for whereas there are entries, 
however meagre, for Rostand and Strindberg, 
there is none for Schnitzler or Hauptmann; 
whereas Pinter and O’Casey are here, there is 
no trace of Synge, Peter Nichols and Simon 
Gray. 

Non-English languages are particularly 
arcane for the author, but more important is 
his apparently thorough ignorance of foreign 
drama. Thus Chekhov’s heroine, whose full 
name is Irina Nikolaevna Arkadin, and who is 
always referred to as Arkadina, becomes for 
Bordman “Ilena"; similarly, the Yelena of 
Uncle Vanya becomes “Helena”. Marivaux’s 
Les Fausses Confidences turns into "Les Confi- 
dences fausses"', Rostand’s Roxane into "Rox- 
anne”; the Bianca of Schnitzler's Anatol into 
“Mimi”. And Bordman tells us in all serious- 
ness that Zofi Akins adapted her first play, The 
Magical City, “from the French with PierTe 
Patelin” - unaware of the hoax, Maitre Pierre 
Patelin being, of course, the protagonist of 
the first great medieval French farce. 

Perhaps the most challenging feature of this 
Companion is the set of general topics it 
addresses, eg, “Irish” or “Jews” or "Mormons 
in American Theatre and Drama”; also "Show 
Boats”, “Revue in America", "English Music- 
als (OtherThan Gilbert and Sullivan) in Amer- 
ica”, and so forth. Most of these tend to be too 
sketchy, and some too arbitrary. One would, I 
think, gladly sacrifice an essay on Mormons for 
one on repertory in the American theatre, or 
even on method acting, for neither of which is 
' there is an entry, though one is conspicuous by 
its rarity, the other by its excess in the Amer- 
ican theatre. There is a thumbnail descriptions 
of method acting under Lee Strasberg, but how 
would the uninitiated know where to look? 

Such problems occur elsewhere, too, to the 
bafflement even of sophisticated users of the 
book. Thus one has to ferret out the entry for 
James Gordon Bennett to find information on 
the fascinating topic of boycotting in the Amer- 
ican theatre, which is far more deserving of an 
entry than "Novels Dramatized on American' 
Stages" - on which Bordman; in any case, has 
nothing novel to say - or "Wars in American' 
Drama", which seems much less needed than 
an essay on politics or social criticism of even 
sexuality (though the last-named is partially 
covered under "Censorship”). And while we 
are on the subject of bad book-making, bow is 
it that Marlon Brando,- though obelized in en- 
tries for others (meaning th'at the botik'con- 
tai ns an entry for him), has-no entry of his own? 

Even more bedevilling are bits of contradic- 
tory information. On page 8 , the Broadway hit 
Crimes of the Heart is said to have originated (it 
the Actors Theatre of Louisville; on page 135, 
It seems to have begun at Center Stage, Balti- 
more. The Shadow Box gat its start, according 
to page 440, at the Long Wharf Theatre in New 
Haven; according to page 462, at the Mark 
Taper Forum in Los Angeles. Such schizoid 
book-keeping becomes even more bewildering 
in juxtaposition. So the revue Touch arid Go, 
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yiththe public or (and this see ms to be synony- 
mous) did not make it to or on Broadway; so, 
for example, one of Tom Stoppard's biggest 
New York successes, The Real Inspector 
Hound, is not even mentioned, presumably 
because it took place off-Broadwny. Yet Bord- 
man pleads for revivals of plays by Clyde Fitch 
and Edward Sheldon, even though they have 
not been done lately on Broadway or have 
failed there, but such rare assertions of criticnl 
independence are made on behalf of mediocre 
playwrights. 

Although some errors are probably inevit- 
able in a volume of this type and magnitude, 
Bordman and his publisher abuse this melan- 
choly privilege not only in quantity, but also in 
unprecedented variety. To put it bluntly, 
Bordman is no writer. Granted, an encyclo- 
paedia need not be a work of belles lettres , yet 
what are we to make of someone who writes of 
"the hopelessness of many people to change 
their lot", of a show that “was unusual not 
because of a basically trite love story", of 
Wilde's being "best recalled for" whatnot, of a 
"writer whose friendship is threatened", of 
Ziegfeld Follies “mannequins [that] paraded 
dressed as 'Barcarolle', ‘Elegy’, nnd other clas- 
sic styles”, and of Adah Menken: “She was 
much married, but her poetry and scintillating 
conversation won her such friends as Walt 
Whitman, Swinburne, nnd the elder Dumas"? 
Bordman writes of Lillian Heilman's “knife 
sharp insight”, Philip Barry's “razor-sharp in- 
sight", and Louis Kronenberger’s “writing 
[having] featured a rapier wit”. Often he 
doesn’t even seem to understand the meaning 
of words, as when he writes of someone 
"forced to lead the life of a demimonde”, of 
Ensign Pulver in Mister Roberts as a “roust- 
about”, nnd of Alan Jay Lemer's lyrics equal- 
ling only at their “most elegant, decorous” 
those of Stephen Sondheim - for which “dec- 
orous" is hardly the word. Bordman is also 
relentlessly redundant, writing of "general 
consensus", "stereotypical . . . types", and 
“Jews [who] helped expand the horizons of the 
American stage often thereby giving it both 
new depth and new breadth". Even the rudi- 
ments of English grammar and spelling often 
elude Mr Bordman. It is amazing that no one at 
• - the Q.UP catches such howlers, not to mention 
the ' cpontless, often breathtaking, 'typo- 
graphical errors. ' ’• 1 

Bordman' is unreliable about names, titles 
and dates and is also a great purveyor of other 
kinds of misinformation. Thus Hoederer In 
Sartre's Les Mains sales is anything, but "a 
. vicious Communist”; the critic Clive Barnes , 
didn’t “switch to the Post" but was fired from 
the Times', Leonard Bernstein did not compose 
operas even if you. count the one-act musical 
Trouble In Tahiti as an opera; Brecht did not ' 
refuse tb appear before the House Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committee; the hero of Lanford 
Wilson’s 5ihofJuly (not Fifth ) is not legless but 
paralysed; Jean Kerr’s Lunch Hou? is not ab- 
out wife-swapping;'- John Diirikwater is not an 
American playwright anymore than Anouilh’s 
Becket is an English play. Rabe's The Orphan 
is |a | parallel between .the O restrict and the 
Maasori murders, not about “a family that has 
lost a son bf battle”; Pinter’s The Birthday 
Party is hardly describable as "detailing ah un- 
’ easy party for a lodger in a boarding hodse",. 
any more than Meredith Wilson's Here's Love 
can bb called “hugely successful” when it was, 
in fact, a flop. 

But perhaps the worst shortcomings of The 
Oxford Cotripanion] to A/nerican Tlieatre are 
"the author ’s middleTbfbto' attitude and critical : 
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-lars, but confines his quotations to reviews by 
hacks or near-hacks from the popular press. 
How useless these arc may be demonstrated by 
a few out of countless instances. Here is Robert 
Garland on The Late George Apley , a typical 
boulevard play: “an evening of sheer delight, 
wise, witty, and enchaniingly satirical". In the 
facing column, we get Richard Watts, Jr on 
Neil Simon's The Last of the Red Hot Lovers'. 
“delightfully hilarious, as well as filled with 
. . . wisdom about human nature"; aside from 
being perfectly interchangeable, do these 
quotations help the innocent reader gather 
even minimal insight? And here is Brooks 
Atkinson on Maxwell Anderson's Elizabeth 
the Queen, a stilled, still-born verse drama; 
which today doesn't so much gather dust as turn 
to it: "magnificent drama . . . conveyed in dia- 
logue of notable beauty”; while on Anderson’s 
companion masterpiece, Mary of Scotland, we 
have the word of John Mason Brown, Atkin- 
son's chief rival in popular criticism: "the best 
historical drama written by an American - a 
script which brings the full, flooding beauty 
of the English Innguage back to [the] 
theatre . . 

By contrast, here is Bordman himself on 
Beckett, a “dramatist whose . . . plays have 
delighted a coterie of intellectuals and ex- 
perimental playgoers". And on Genet: “the 
French dramatist, who has spent many years in-, 
institutions and prisons .... Although never 
mounted on Broadway and scarcely in the 
mainstream of popular modern drama, 
Genet's works continue to find audiences in 
colleges and more experimental regional 
theatres". Arthur Kopit's plays are similarly 
condescended to as “not considered commer- 
cial prospects for Broadway", whereas Moss 
Hart’s confections reveal "a gift for superior, 
literate dialogue, and probing characteriza-, 
tion", and though the works of the routine 
boulevardiers Lindsay and Crouse had 
"minimal merit as dramatic literature, they 
were excellent, show-wise writers. . .consum- 
mately theatrical”. That tuneless, pretentious, 
vulgar concoction, Man of La Mancha, is "an 
unflinching musicalization of Cervantes's great 
classic". 

Bordman’s minuscule bibliographies never 
exceed a single item (of John Houseman's 
a'utci biographies, .for instancy, only- the first 
yofome), and tKat as often as' not thri wrong 
one. Thus for No£l Coward we get Sheridan . 
Moriey's biography rather than Cole Lesley's; 
for Eugene O’Neill, the ill-written and error* 
laden book by Arthur and B arbara Gelb rather 
than tht f wo- volume, definitive work by Louis 
Shdaffer. One might also deplore the tendency ' 
not to . name sources, whereby many, often 
long, quota! ions are attributed to “one critic”, 
deservedly, but nevertheless irritatingly, left 
unnamed. And most of the foregoing are sins 
of. commission; for those of omission, one 
would have to write another review of similar 
length. 

And are (herd, then, rio compensatory vir- 
tues? Well, yes - some. On the earlier Amer- 
ican writers, plays and actors, where Bordman 
depend^ exclusively on further summarizing 
the summaries and catalogues of a few reput- 
able.stage. historians and critics such as Odell, 
Quinri and Winter, he provides useful informa- 
tion. Here foere wai no margin for error, as’?-' 
.there >vere rib other reputpbla'authorities, and 
Bordman toas not about to plough through all . 
those plays himself or catch those eighteenth 
and nineteenth-century players and produc- 
tions, So,. on these earlier matters, we do. get 
some interestlng comments. It is not much, hut 
it is -the most this not very companionable ■ 
Companion has to. offer. . 1 

— ' ' — i — 

much wider and more typital net. Works' on 
Cinema !and Subway Graffiti receive a critical 
apptpisal comparable to that given to more 
nccustomc.d ' academic, studies. Four revlcwT” 
essays open with Owen Dudley EdwaWls’s 
“Remembering Jhe Kennedy*".- and almost 
.everybody else;: 'Gary .Wills’s study is ‘the 
occasion for n qomprehenslvc assessment of 
the family’s background, politics and religion, 
which includes consideration of the President^ 
affinity to Jnmes Bond; The academic; shin- , 
dards of American studies are unexception- 
able: the mat* rials can,- on .occasion, appear 

; 
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The theatre of the page 


Stanley Wells 

LEON GARFIELD 
Shakespeare Stories 
Illustrated by Michael Foreman 
287pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0575 03095 X 

A collection of stOTies based on plays may seem 
an essentially untheatrical enterprise, a trans- 
lation from the public, first-person enactment 
of events by a whole company of players to a 
private, third-person recounting of them by a 
single voice: a movement away from the stage 
to the study. That is how Mary and Charles 
Lamb presented their selection of twenty Tales 
from Shakespeare. It was “an introduction to 
the study of Shakespeare" for young persons, 
and especially For “young ladies", on the 
grounds that boys, having access to “their 
fathers' libraries at a much earlier age than 
girls", frequently had a good knowledge of 
Shakespeare’s plays well before their sisters 
were allowed “to look into this manly book". 
The Lambs' preface does not mention the 
theatre. 

Leon Garfield and his illustrator, Michael 
Foreman, make no statement of intent, but the 
dedication of their book to the Royal 
Shakespeare Company points to an essential 
difference between Garfield's method and the 
Lambs'. Whereas the Lambs provide a simpli- 
fied reading experience as a preparation for a 
more complex and difficult experience of the 
same kind, Leon Garfield seeks to convey in 
prose narrative the experience, not of reading 
the twelve plays that he includes, but of seeing 
them performed. 

That is nowhere more apparent than in the 
opening of his story based on Richard IT . ' 
“Enter King Richprd (he Second of England: 
in gold and figured velvet and flashing jewels, 
with a following of nobles, like a spilling of 
bright coins, eager to be spent upon the glitter- 
ing King. 1 ' It reads like a more than usually 
Iterate sjtage direction. And throughput these . 
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stories the theatrical imagination is evident.' 
Sometimes, indeed, the action that Garfield 
visualizes as an accompaniment to the dialogue 
could be used as stage business: Falstaff “sat 
down and regarded his countenance in the 
diminishing bowl of a spoon" before saying 
“Why, my skin hangs about me like an old 
lady's loose-gown"; Polonius reads his list of 
the multiple kinds of entertainment offered by 
the actors who visit Elsinore “from the com- 
pany’s extensive advertisement, which reached 
down, like a paper apron, almost to his knees"; 
and after the enraged Claudius has stopped the 
play and stormed out of the chamber, “the 
bewildered Player King crept back to recover 
his tinsel crown. Then he went away, sadly 
shaking his head. The performance had not 
gone well. " It might almost be William Hazlitt 
writing about Edmund Kean. 

Longer episodes, too - such as that in which 
Falstaff and Prince Hal successively assume the 
role of King Henry IV - are narrated with a 
vivid sense of their theatrical impact. But Gar- 
field writes like one who has not merely im- 
agined the plays theatrically but has also mas- 
tered their structural principles, with the result 
that he can transmute their essential features 
into the medium of the short story. He can 
deftly sketch in as much of the plot as is neces- 
sary to his narrative purpose: “Fortinbras, the 
Prince of Norway, was aiming to seize back the 
lands that the dead King had boldly con- 
quered": it gives us all we need to know. He 
can offer penetrating comment that takes us to 
the heart of a situation: Gloucester (in King 
Lear), having seen Edgar disguised os Poor 
Tom, “no more knew his son naked than he 
had really known him in his best attire”. And 
Garfield's sense of overall structure makes for 
a wonderfully successful articulation of all ele- 
ments of the plot. The Lambs are very partial: 
they omit Sir Toby and Malvolio from Twelfth 
Night, the caskets plot from The Merchant of 
Venice, most of the subplot of King Lear. Gar- 
field too selects, omitting for example the Por- 
ter from Macbeth, the Nurse's introductory 
.scene from Romeo and Juliet, and the Pedant ; 
from The Taming of the Shrew , but his selec- 
tion seems dictated always by a sense of the de- 
mands of the whole story ..Narrative suspense 
is delicately manipulated - “Before you hear of 
the shipwreck begins Twelfth Night - 
■the transitions are brilliantly effected by the 
analytical drawing of parallels; "While one 
Harry was idly dreaming of the glory that 
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One of Michael Foreman's Illustrations from the book reviewed here. 
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Blake Morrtson 

Children*? fiction may come in all shapes and 
sizes but non-fiction often seems to take a 
' strictly “educational” form, still influenced by 
texibbqks or encyclopaedias. Ip the 1950s and 
. 60s there were the small “Observer’’ guides as 
, , well , as' accumulating magazine-like eqcyclo- 
. . . paedias like Knowledge -but today the tenden- : 

■ cy is towards something more obviously com- 
. prehensive.'niis is unfortunate :.one advantage 
. -of the small format is that the books can be 
carried about ,on walks and outings and put to 
practical use, identifying trains, trees, point- 
ings, or whatever.. At the very least, the pocket 
guide cart get. cbildj^n; into, the habit of using 
• . books for reference! at best it dari be in itself a 
. real contribution to knowledge. ... 

; . Methuen’s “Discoverer^ series, with. volumes . ‘ 
:’on each of the seasons and others bn such topics 
. ' as. the sjcy, flowers. Inventions and cats, Has the 
. potential' tp. . be. a . long-funni tig venture. The 

■ books are clearly laid' out; the illustrations 

: : accurate andreddi jy. identifiable, and the prose 
; entries intelligently handled; Iin ■ ;fbr 

example; the eptriek pri’ leayes , bark, seeds, 

; f berries and mushrocnjis are precise enough for 
■’ ■ (he purpose’ of identification but sensibly res- 
' tricted to common kinds. There is 'no Undue 
fussiness apd yetsonje of the distihCtiohs (as! 
between 'plumed seeds”, ' ''wnged : «eds”, 
“projectile, seeds’’ and “hooked seBcjs")are far 
from elbmbntary and can' be liveiy: l “plumccj 

■ seeds (drt»de//o/rT ; can travel foj jtiiles brf'the : 
wind,' each seed hanging- from - its^arifehute*?^ 
The authors try.: to ; do more than .relentlessly; 

/ impart facts 2 they include po^mS: or ^tracts 
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would be his, the other Harry was much con- 
cerned with the glory that hw his"; and “Even 
as the casket that Jessica had thrown down 
from Shylock’s window had contained her 
father's treasure, so one of the three closed 
caskets in Belmont contained another father’s 
treasure". Such comments have the quality of 
good criticism as well as good story-telling. 

Whereas Mary and Charles Lamb aimed as 
far as possible to use Shakespeare's words in 
both narrative and dialogue, Garfield does so 
only in dialogue. He selects judiciously, never 
indulging in set pieces simply for their own 
sake. His own narrative is written in a crisp, 
sharply metaphorical style, often employing 
bold images: Juliet stares down from her bal- 
cony “with her willow hair weeping”; when 
Kate, the shrew, stormed through her father’s 
house in a bad temper “doors kept going off 
llke exploding chestnuts"; In Illyria, thatched 
cottages are .‘‘neat as well-combed children’’. - 
Garfield’s prose is mannered, but it succeeds 
remarkably in providing an acceptable alterna- 
tive to Shakespeare's poetry. Ariel, indeed, is 
more poetical in Garfield's prose than he often 
is in theatrical realization: “with a flash and a 
whirl and a quick unwinding of air, Prospero’s 
servant appeared"; and when Shakespeare’s 


warnings ("Never pick wild berries until you 
are sure they are safe to eat” - this on a page 
with drawings dividing the safe from the pois- 
onous); and they keep the writing lively and 
. colloquial: “A fish on the line is all very fine, 
but there’s something rather spectacular about 
fish leaping In nets", writes Dominique 
Duviard as a preamble to descriptions of seine 
nets, trammel nets, bagfrtets and trawl-nets. 
Adults may find themselves learning things 

• too... . ■ . 

i Of this selection of four, the Autumn and 
Winter books are broken down into a series of 
fairly random.entries, preceded by a calendar 
and followed by an inventive A-Z, whereas 
Ships and Seafarers apd Painting and Painters 
are organized chronologically, The. last i? a, 

; , mod^l pf lucidity / \vlth ' Watteau’s Gilles ieap- 
-.ingout^ act ns a guide to art 

, ./t^/Lascaqx - to Roy, Lichtenstein. . I would 
"* • %ve preferred a less art-historical approach, 

. Macmillan’s new .Modern Shakespeare series 
contains editions: of fiyd: plays specially , de- 

• r Signed for second4ry school toijerifein ^Africa. 

/ Each/fblunye of this! arge-forihat, fill 1 y ilius- 
v tyated^ f cyies: provides,' Jjn ^^additibh to the play 
/: jinij juitrodnetiprt, art oitplqnatroty kit of charac- 

■ ter* .sketches'; plot summaries, spedtnen ques- . 
tions and $ g^assary qf technical ^teTms' (such as 
; ; .actdrr drama, pIp[); Tlje.'text 7 of each play is 
; printed In pSrellel wifhL Une-by-lipC sequence 
■ . bf. anhpidtkJrts wH to ' a- virtual 

; : Tiife ■ lintentip^.' behind 


effects are visual rather than verbal, as in tbe 
banquet episode in The Tempest, Garfield can 
rise to the occasion with n vivid prose counter- 
part. 

Though the presentation of the volume sug- 
gests that it is intended primarily for young 
readers, Leon Garfield's uncondesceodig 
tone gives the stories a wider appeal: they m 
not pale reflections of the plays, not introduc- 
tions to the study of Shakespeare, hut fit* 
creations with a life of their own. Mich id 
Foreman's illustrations provide a somraha 
uneven accompaniment to the text, Some, ; 
striking enough in themselves, are at oddsvidi . 
the story: Malvolio cowers in a great avenueof 
trees that threateningly suggest human fun 
when he should be at his most, bumptious ; 
whereas Garfield’s witches, like Slab- 
spenre’s, are earthbound old women, ^ Fore- V 
man’s - In an admirably designed painting j 
— materialize-from -the- sky i weirdly superaalu- r 
ral figures that dwarf Macbeth and Banqua 
Faces, frequently pop-eyed, are generated, 
but Foreman’s liking for splashes of wash give 
Othello a superbly bright yellow cloak, die 
battlements of Elsinore are rendered wifc 
atmospheric power, and the black-and-ri^ 
line drawings have both charm and wit. 


with more emphasis on art as an 
rather than as something to be looked bid 
museums. However, there are also cn *J** 
such technical matters ns light and stow, 
life and watercolours; and tbe prose Is (*■ 
without ever being patronizing* ’ 

The series has something to offer mwie*' 
dren between four and twelve. It was fijRPJ 
llshed In France by Gallimard in 19w. 
present publishers and the editor and 
Alex Campbell have taken the trouble w 
the pecessary transition into English.. ^ . 
thing from bird-species to the verse eww* 

Adrian Slngtoni PaUitlhg and Palnteri .Illustrawd 1 ! 
Tony: Ross. 93pp. 0 907144 58 6. ■ . „ 
Dominique Duviard: Ships and Seafarers. 

• by. Tony Ross. -92pp. 0 907*144 70 5. . .'V., ^ 

Lawrence Ottenhelmer: Winter. Hlustrated U 

Danltle Bour. 95pp. 0 907144 60 8. : . , . 
Lawrence Oltenb'imeri . Autumn. Hlusira^ 
Henri Galeron. 92pp. 0 907J44 59 4- 
Methuen. £3.-50 each. 

annotationsintradupe someunexpat^dly^ 


. i.i ji-. . , - i T ^ " Ti'i % TT^«y 1 * ' 

; /ViSbbitt^ji}Q^.;dq^s &ntta*V ihc 


rd, Fuivia-s, "snrewaness.o 4 ^ 

1 pared with the strategy. 
leader of the Asante war against, 

. - 1900 , Yaa Asantewa, quehn mothero^ 
so 1 *; and Antony’s, vow 
■ ‘ “Death's pestiienl scythe" i s ? u pff 

. Asante proverb. Elizabethan Epg jl 
sented as a simple 

’ ’Princes, priests and: P e j^ n ^^£df^ 

. 7Hythms,are punctuated by 
.- : qls, wars and conquests. The P'f y ( “J h [ C 
s pommunal - re-enadtments^- o^W^ ^ 
whose themes of rita^ic, ‘ 
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The moral hard corps 


J, K. L. Walker 

AUBERON WAUGH 
The Foxglove Saga 
240pp. 0860720810 
Path of Dalliance 
288pp. 086072 090 X 
Who are the Violets Now? 

253pp. 086072091 8 

Consider the Lilies 

256pp. 086072 089 6 

A Bed of Flowers 

254pp. 086072 089 6 

Robin Clark. Paperback, £4.95 each. 

Auberon Waugh's silence as a novelist over the 
past thirteen years has been variously attri- 
buted to the demands of journalism, to exhaus- 
tion after the completion of a demanding 
oeuvre and, by the author, to the meagre re- 
turns to a family man from writing fiction. Now 
that the five novels he brought out between 
1960 and 1972 have been reissued in elegant 
paperback editions, there are authorial mur- 
murs that these were a young man’s frolics; this 
despite earlier assurances of the labour in- 
volved in their creation. So it may not do to fall 
in too meekly behind Mr Waugh’s middle-aged 
self-deprecation. 

The earliest of the novels, 77ie Foxglove 
Saga (1960) and its successor Path of Dalliance 
(1963), are, it is true, full of young men and 
their doings - forgivable if it is remembered 
that the author was only nineteen when he 
completed The Foxglove Saga. They share a 
narrative focus in Cleeve Abbey, a Roman 
Catholic public school; scenes of school life 
lead on in the first novel to the Army and 
London, and in the second to Oxford and its 
aftermath. The monks who teach at Cleeve 
retain a strong presence throughout subse- 
quent events, as much exemplars of worldly 
failings as of piety. The books are elaborately 
plotted and densely peopled, to the extent of 
starting to feel cluttered after a time. ' 

: Oxford, as it is presented in Path of Dal- 
liance, seems rather a cheerless place, perhaps 
because too much attention is paid to the drab 
left-wing undergraduates who are the butt of 
Waugh’s gibes. The novel could do with more 
high spirits, even of the philistine kind that are 
commonly satirized - although Jamie Sligger’s 
later blunderings as a trainee sub-editor faced 
by remorseless compositors are very funny. 
More interesting is the attnek, in the earlier 
novel, on the false pieties of a Catholic family. 
Here, the beautiful Julia Foxglove's unremit- 
ting sweetness and devotion to good works are 
shown, none too gently, to mask deep selfish- 
ness and vanity; in her son Martin these attri- 


In brief 

Patricia Craig 

Jane Bowles. Plain Pleasures and other stor- 
, to. 238pp. Arena. £2,25, 0 09 9359.70. 7.'’C} 
Plain Pleasures (first published" in England 
in 1966) is a collection of deadpan, abrupt 
stories, . with ' the writer eavesdropping 
bn habitual conversations betwepp peculiar 
and mildly unsavoury people, or setting up odd 
little encounters. The comedy in the stories 
comes from a slight faux nalveti in the narra- 
tive approach; and the combination of arbit- 
fary doings, puppet-iike behaviour and 
assured prose is. very striking. , . 

; Anita Be6ok^bi(.; Look; At Me. 1 92pp. .Paiith- 
^ 586 06071 5. .□ The heroine of 
| ? • (W Bropkner’s third ftovel (1983) is prances 
. librarian End note-mqkbr, who plans 

^ tfy.her bahd at fiction; the authoir orice again 
• presen tgi lifer ature as a resoDfce: of those in 
’ vital quality fs . absent.- In fbis 

i • i ajprodilring assoclijtlqri fails tp pros*' 

> V. Pf ‘ i .^bsequeht misfortunes and ihiscal- 
; t^Wtiriri^pr 'irt^'sef out bleakly, 

I x : S ^^i^^btitude 'the kind, of exactitqde 
b • * 7 ?^ for hUiriQur An intelligent, absprb- 

\ : c* - 7-.» . .. ’ . • 


butes are complemented by a golden charm 
and a readiness to betray his friends when 
called upon to do so in the name of duty. The 
saintly monk Brother Thomas, dying in the 
Royal Bermondsey Hospital in the incompe- 
tent hands of the poorly spoken house-surgeon 
Ron Dooney and Nurse Herring, is a stem 
authorial rebuke to the Foxglove insincerities. 
Ail that the novel can offer in the way of heroes 
are Stoat and O’Connor, the one intelligent 
but unlovable, the other a reasonably honest 
survivor; there are no innocents or men of 
honour. Witty and inventive, The Foxglove 
Saga, although over-plotted, has a moral bite 
which sustains its readability. 

Secular rather than religious pieties come 
under attack in Who are the Violets Now? 
(1966), which displays sharp teeth at work on 
the brave causes of the 1960s: nuclear dis- 
armament, anti-Americanism, black power. 
Waugh’s targets, though, are as much the 
spokesmen as their professed ideals. Thus 
Besant, the Director of International Peace 
Studies, is a madman who seeks world peace 
through nuclear annihilation; Thomas Gray, 
the black American poet proclaiming the fire 
next time, is not only a bad poet but also ignor- 
ant and conceited; the editor of Woman's 
Dream is a cynical manipulator: public virtue 
(doubtful enough, in any case) is vitiated in 
corrupt hands. Arthur Friendship, the amiably 
ineffectual hero of the novel, tapping out his 
advice to readers in the guise of Dr Dorkins 
and the Revd Cliff Roebuck, is coolly offered 
up by Waugh as the recipient of this traditional 
lesson. Humiliation, betrayal and physical dis- 
figurement are the rewards for his naive altru- 
ism; virtue, to be effective, calls for some style 
and dash, or more intelligence. 

Consider the Lilies (1968) is more amusing. 
Narrated in the first person by Nicholas 
Trumpeter, a young Church of England clergy- 
man newly inducted into the rural living of 
Combe Mendip, the novel deals with the 
malice and stupidity of village life, the cult of 
the old-age pensioner, here softened up by the 
Welfare State into a condition of infantile and 
aggressive dependence, and the hypocrisies of 
populist Anglicanism. Trumpeter, despite the 
cynical relish he brings to the problems of an 
unattractive wife, the eccentricities of his col- 
leagues, and his unhesitating adultery with 
Danae Boissaens, the daughter of his rich pat- 
ron, remains, on his own terms, a man of hon- 
our. By refusing to divorce his wife, he loses 
Danae 8nd her fortune to the basely self-seek- ' 
Ing Lennie Hutton, a local newspaper repor- 
ter. In the end, he too falls victim to clerical 
dottiness, developing a nice line in pulpit de- 
nunciation of the anal obsessiveness of society , 
before being shunted off to give spiritual gui- 


dance to a holiday camp: a symbol, one might 
imagine, of the Church of England's undigni- 
fied pursuit of the cheerful pagans of modern 
England. 

The first-person narrative style of Consider 
the Lilies seems to have suited Waugh, releas- 
ing him from the constraints of irony apd fore- 
shadowing the hyperbolic persona he has de- 
veloped elsewhere. As though in penance for 
the lively misanthropy ol that novel, A Bed of 
Flowers (1972) is a curiously Edenic story ab- 
out a rich industrialist, John Robinson, who 
finds himself heading a commune near Glas- 
tonbury. Eden is in fact Arden, for the novel is 
a modern-dress version of As You Like It, in 
which the principal characters - Orlando, Oliv- 
er, Rosalind, Celia, Jaques, the Duke (Robin- 
son) - not only take on the names of their 
Shakespearean counterparts but act out the 
same basic plot of exile, betrayal and lovers’ 
misunderstandings. The search for wisdom and 
the good life is conducted for the most part in 
the kitchen of the Duke's rustic court in an 
atmosphere heavy with the scents of marijuana 
and stewing rabbit. There is much woolly, 
philosophizing from the flower people, insuffi- 
ciently balanced by Jaques’s more mature 
reflections. Oddly, Waugh seems to be saying 
that the alternative culture isn’t so bad after all ; 
or it might be kinder to view the novel as a 
romantic comedy of love and redemption, with 
the country air bringing roses to everyone's 
cheeks. 

In general, the novels are skilfully and 
methodically put together, and crammed with 
energetic incident - too much so on occasion, 

•. for there is sometimes a sense that the action is 
being whipped forward rather than being 
borne along on a tide of comic invention .'Nor 
are there any notable comic characterizations - 
powerful fools whose self-delusion might light- 
en and help determine the action. They do, 
though, remain very readable: witty, lively and 
agreeably gamey in their attack on cant, ego- 
tism and stupidity - aspects of the English char- 
acter which, Waugh insists, are not confined to 
those of superior birth or education. Such class 
bias, of course, helps date the novels and will 
no doubt confirm the author’s current reputa- 
tion with thq left. Twenty years on, in an in- 
creasingly egalitarian and pluralistic Society, 
the objects of ^ Waugh's hatchet work during the ’ 
1960s, rather than having been chopped down, 
may be seen to have proliferated like the Sor- 
cerer's broomstick - a state of affairs which the 
crack moral corps of Downside and Christ 
Church might now have difficulty in coping 
with. Tire uncertainties of A. Bed of Flowers 
suggest that Waugh may have sceii this coming 
and got out pf fiction while the going was gopd. - 
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,tjje the First 


World War. On the estate of Sir Randolph 
Nettleby, Bart, a party of guests assembles to 
slaughter birds. Unfortunately a beater, 
accidentally shot in the face, is added to the 
, carnage. This evient provides the central roo- • 

■ ment of drama, but It’s preceded by Bn adept 
examination of the era, .the location and the i 
various social classes: that inhabit it.--. ?/.. 
Barbar^ Comyns. Sisters by a . River. 151pp. .. 
Virago. £2.95. 0 86068 475 X. □ The first of 
.Barbara Comyns’s eight ididsyncratic rtovels, 

■ Sisters by a /?/ve/- (1947j.«)ncejTis thc author’8 :• 

. piquant: lipbringing In a far from equable or 
affectionate family. Unedited, down to the un- , 
orthodox spelling, and consisting of random 

11 . recollections-" therewas another awfii! thing 

in a field * . . a maii had a billy goat and it died 
and he burped it apd left the hofris sticking out , 

; of the grave; and they stayed like that for a long . .. 
firae , it was tferrable’’ - thb U. a hovel forUuwe . 
who; felish the Charfe of artlessness and the 
impa^ye approach. , ; 

■ Jennifer Dawson, TAe //<r-Wfl..il88ppJ Vira- ^ , 
go. £2.95. 0*86068 6 r O Thefla-lfa (1961) 
'deals v-widi mental .breakdown and ; the 

- - ways t6 cure it. Josephine, -itlte^ cehtral ■ 
character, is an eXrundergrji^ 

-treatment forbelng 

life. Her social manner is qt odds wltn.eve.ryone . ■ 


significant spot for Josephine when she meets 
an inmate of the glen's wing there-. We have 
some rather unconvincing conversations be- . 
tween these two thoughtful psychiatric patients 
- “‘You are so real’, he whispered. Tm afraid • 
of the other ones, the people who possess the 
earth.”' But Jennifer Dawson's novel, on the 
whole, is pleasantly cool and quirky in feeling. . , . 

B. M. Delafibld: The Diary of a Provincial ' 
Lady, 629pp. Virago. £3.95. $ 86068 522 5. □ 
Four books ^ -Diary of a Provincial Lady, The 
Provincial Lady Goes Further , The Provincial 
Lady In America and Hie Provincial Lady In 
Wartime - are contained in this volume; the 
first was published in 1930, after, it had been, 
serialized in Time apd Tide, The four together 
provide a thoroughiy engaging account of En- ' 
glish middle-class life up until the outbreak of 
(he Second World; War. The diaries are coni- - ; 
posed in hn equable; dfsenchanted, gloriously • 
self-blocking tone - ‘‘Am less delighted by 
anothercompfete stranger, who eyes me rather 
coldly and observes that I nni What She Calls 
Screamingly Funny. Cannot make up my mind 
if she is referring to my hat, my appearance 
generally, tor my contributions to Tim? and ' 
Tide, Can ortly hbpe the iatte;" - which Is kept 
dp effortlessly, No orte else has dealt so enter- ; 
■talningly with daily domestic annoyances, or 
-with .the constant departures from honesty 
'Omstoncd by- the ttquf/e'fheti« l df , pofiW'be- ; 
? haVlrthW ' ■!* l-uiri :• .s-du »* J • [ 
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The last sentence o!f the third paragraph of Marc. 
Rapffts ijreyjew pf .C. R. Bawden’s Shamans, . 
, Lahiak anti CvtmgtUcais {TLS, A'pril5) should 1 :■ 
have begun: “Although ,the Russian ' Church 
hierarchy did not view the Protestant efforts at 
spr ea d ingjtbfc 1 Sculpt JOJTftty ourab |y. it. hadT 

n naenergetid mUslanafy programm$o&tt QWn'\ 




